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VOLTATRE. 


** We are all men, 
In our own natures frail.” Heway VITT 


Tuere is a secret pleasure in discriminating how far great 
men are moulded by circumstances—in ftathoming the silent 
depths of thought and feeling, and in tracing out those peculiar 
and more individual traits of character, which are discoverable 
inan author, That is an involuntary and noble impulse of mind, 
which prompts us to the admiration of one who has shown him- 
self superior to the thoughts and prejudices of the age in which 
he lived, and who dared to raise his voice against the infatua- 
tion and madness of those who sought to corrupt and brutalize 
mankind. And though these may be regarded as constituting 
the more prominent traits of character, exhibited in him whose 
name we a placed at the head of this article, and the cir- 
cumstances of whose unfortunate life we are about to particu- 
larize ; yet itis not with a sense of admiration alone that we 
mark the career of the “ brilliant Frenchman.” It was with a 
feeling of execration, that we first breathed his name upon our 
lips, and even now, although years have rendered us familiar 
with its sound, we almost instinctively shudder at the utterance 
of the startling dissyllable. 

M. de Voltaire, notwithstanding the various opinions which 
have been formed of his productions, as a poet, historian, and 
philosopher, and the variety of judgments which have been pro- 
nounced upon them, 1s perhaps the most universally execrated 
character of his own or of any other age. Individuals of every 
variety of creed, abhorring, persecuting, reviling each other, 
have yet joined in a temporary truce, to assail his memory and 
fasten additional infamy upon his name. They all seem to have 
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been inspired with the spirit of malignity itself, and to have 
erected their batteries against the “daring infidel,” with the 
most furious and implacable zeal. The proscriptive and ran- 
corous tone with which he was denounced by the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy in France, was evidently insufficient. He has been 
furiously attacked by almost every religious denomination since, 
and there is, perhaps, no problem more difficult of solution, than 
to determine when, in the estimation of the world, his memory 
shall have been sufficiently blasted. 

It may be a matter of astonishment to many, that we should 
devote any portion of the Magazine to the defense of one who 
has, by common consent, brought himself under the just con- 
demnation of mankind. We are aware that we are about to 
tread upon dangerous ground, and may possibly evince our cau- 
tion gratuitously as we proceed. It is more than probable, too, 
that we shall incur the censure of those who are accustomed to 
take their opinions upon trust, and who, in conformity to the 
popular prejudices of the age, still persist in regarding Voltaire 
as the avowed enemy of God and religion. In forming our es- 
timate of his character, we have been too long accustomed to 
disregard the circumstances by which he was surrounded, and 
the powerful combination of influences which confirmed his in- 
cipient scepticism. 

He had scarcely left the college of the Jesuits, when he be- 
came the victim of that hypocritical and persecuting spirit, 
which was, at that time, everywhere prevalent in France. Aban- 
doned by his father, in consequence of having obstinately per- 
sisted in writing poetry to the neglect of his professional aelied 
he found himself thrown suddenly upon the world, with but few 
friends, and those but little disposed to encourage him in his 
literary career. Struck by the boldness of his opinions and the 
independence of his mind, his early instructors had already 
predicated the nature and fearful extent of that career, and, as 
might have been expected, instead of favor and patronage, he 
met only with jealousy and suspicion. Twice incarcerated 
within the walls of the Bastile, and witnessing the injustice and 
outrage to which his countrymen were daily submitting, he de- 
termined, at an early period of life, in defiance of the agents of 
superstition and tyranny, fearlessly to advocate the cause of 
freedom and religious toleration in France. Regarding preju- 
dices, of whatever nature they may be, as the surest means of 
perpetuating the stupidity of a nation, he sought not only to 
elevate the common mind, but to root out all such errors as have 
their existence only in vulgar credulity. 
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This was, indeed, a daring sentiment to proclaim amidst the 
“throned powers” of Europe,— 


** Mankind are al! stamped equal at their birth, 


Virtue alone the difference makes on earth ;:” 


and no wonder that the cormorants of the Church and State 
were alarmed. They saw their outworks assailed and their 
strong holds in danger. Even the Parliament of Paris began 
to be terrified at the progress of reason and truth. Several of 
his works were condemned to be burned. The literary insects 
that swarmed about the court of Louis X V., conscious that 
their own names were about to be obscured by the splendor of 
that of Voltaire, industriously circulated anonymous imputa- 
tions against his character, and inveighed, with a furious zeal, 
against his writings, as being in the highest degree immoral and 
pernicious. The desire of gain, and the peculiar gratification 
of attributing their own wretched verses to so distinguished a 
poet, with the more malignant gratification of exposing him to 
persecution, led many of his enemies to publish the most mise- 
rable and licentious trash in his name; and those who were 
guilty of this species of fraud, were generally the loudest in 
their denunciations against the unprincipled author. The pulpit 
and the press teemed incessantly with abuse against him, and 
nothing could exceed the virulence with which he was every- 
where assailed by his adversaries. He was at length compelled 
to shun persecution by concealing his name, and a large num- 
ber of his works were circulated throughout Europe, under 
such disguises as were deemed necessary to allay the prejudices 
against the author. “ Alzire” and * Mahomet” were even played at 
Paris; but the priests perceiving that superstition was the mon- 
ster which the author was desirous to drag forth, and against 
which he had brought the powerful effects of the drama to bear, 
suddenly took the alarm, and encouraged by their previous suc- 
cess, as well as by the weakness of Cardinal de Fleury, sue- 
ceeded at length in raising an opposition that drew forth their 
condemnation. 

But Voltaire was not to be intimidated by efforts like these. 
He entered boldly into an examination of the errors which had 
been successively introduced since the origin of religion—into 
the history of religious wars and persecutions ; the massacres 
ordained in the name of God; the butcheries and scafloldings 
which, at the voice of priests, had unpeopled Europe ; the blood 
flowing from the steel of the assassin, and the fanaticism which 
raged incessantly in the heart of France. He excited indigna- 
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tion. Men began to tremble at the attrociousness of their own 
actions. At the ery of reason and toleration, the strong pillars 
of superstition were giving way, and the crumbling edifice was 
about to startle a world by its crash. 

We are not about to enter into a defense of the religious prin- 
ciples of Voltaire. They were, in many respects, such as the 
most devoted admirers of his genius must condemn. But we 
believe that his opinions were early and irretrievably formed, 
and that the follies and weaknesses of his character are mainl 
attributable to the circumstances by which he was surrounded, 
What must have been the effect of the dissolute framework of 
French society upon a temperament so peculiarly mercurial as 
was his? Literary restriction, profligate misgovernment, reli- 
gious intolerance, and illegal persecution—all must have opera- 
ted powerfully in the formation of his character. The priests 
had assumed a sort of religious dictatorship—the sole right of 
inquiring into, directing, and controlling the spiritual affairs of 
mankind. Instead of teaching the principles of moral virtue, 
or displaying Christianity in its regulating, practical effects, 
they sought to inculcate their own peculiar dogmas, evidently 
regarding religion as consisting in the belief of unintelligible 
creeds, and the degree of personal malevolence with which 
one might assail those differing from himself in opinion. Piety 
was known by her skull and cross-bones, and religion by its 
instruments of torture. Was it at all remarkable, then, that 
Voltaire, the principal features of whose mind were benevolence, 
the love of justice, and the hatred of oppression, should be found 
at war with those whose only aim had been to dupe the minds 
and impose upon the credulity of mankind ? 

He had no sooner published his “ Letters on the English Na- 
tion,” in which he endeavored to make his countrymen ac- 
quainted with the philosophy and the literature of England, 
than he was assailed with redoubled fury. His views on the 
subject of innate ideas, as taken from Locke, was regarded as 
an attack upon religion itself. Those who had hitherto taken it 
upon themselves to declare all that God had done, or could do, 
were now shockingly startled at the declaration, that there was 
no positive proof that Deity could impart to matter the faculty 
of thinking. They believed that if there were no innate ideas, 
there could be no distinction between the souls of men and of 
brutes. They demanded, therefore, that these “ Letters” should 
be suppressed, and they were accordingly, by an arret of coun- 
cil. Parliament burnt the book, and the keeper of the seals, set 
on by the clergy, banished Voltaire, as one who had “ daringly 
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preached reason.” “ Brutus,” and the “Death of Cesar,” had 
also been prohibited, in consequence of the republican  senti- 
ments they contained. He was not allowed to draw the por- 
traits of these characters after the impartial records of history. 
The language of slavery was alone the language to be tolerated, 
and ecclesiastical sectaries were to have the exclusive privilege 
of defending and promulgating religious doctrines. His “ Maid 
of Orleans” was another cause of hatred and persecution. 
Some of his friends had repeated fragments of the poem, and 
the keeper of the seals, inflated by temporary power, threatened 
to confine the poet in the deepest dungeon, if any part of the 
work should make its appearancé in public. 

Wearied by incessant persecution, Voltaire at length deter- 
mined to change his mode of life, and, if possible, secure that 
independence in retirement, which he hoped his fortune might 
enable him to enjoy. He fixed his residence at Ferney, a de- 
lightful villa, near the gates of Geneva. Here, free trom the 
persecutions of his enemies, and devoted to his favorite studies, 
he was always ready to offer an asylum to the oppressed, and 
to raise his voice against whatever act of tyranny or oppres- 
sion might reach him. His “Orphan of China” was the first 
work that he published from his retreat, in which the triamph 
of virtue over power, and laws over arms, is portrayed with 
the hand of a master. His poem on “ Natural Law” appeared 
next, but it was condemned as impious by the Parliament of 
Paris, and burnt at the instigation of puling fanatics. “Itis a 
work,” says a distinguished writer, “in which the connection 
between morality and the being of a God, is most clearly de- 
monstrated.” Yet it was condemned by the bigoted, and con- 
signed to the flames by the common hangman ! 

But Voltaire’s repose at Ferney was disturbed by acts of a 
more alarming nature than any of these farcical displays of 
parliamentary power. He saw that, in the general rage of fa- 
naticism, many families of distinction were about to be sacri- 
ficed, and he prepared himself for a fresh encounter with his 
adversaries. We will simply advert here to the horrible in- 
stances of Calas, and the unfortunate youth, the Chevalier de la 
Barre. A son of Calas had probably, in a drunken fit, committed 
suicide, and this infirm old man, being a Protestant, was accused 
of having put him to death, to prevent his embracing the Catholic 
religion. He was arraigned before a magistrate, whose mind 
was thoroughly imbruted with superstition, and whose hatred 
to the Protestants rendered him a fit instrument to administer 
to the ferocious passions of a Catholic populace. Every cir- 
cumstance in the case seemed to concur in banishing even a 
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suspicion of the crime attributed to the father, and yet this in- 
ferior tribunal, headed by a furious fanatic, pronounced the un- 
fortunate Calas guilty. The miserable father was condemned 
to the torture and the wheel, and died, protesting his innocence, 
amid the shouts and exultations of an insane and a raving rab- 
ble. The family, being regarded as the necessary accomplices 
in the guilt of the father, fled to Geneva. Voltaire, being in- 
formed of the horrid particulars, and assured of the innocence 
of Calas, nobly sought to redress the injuries of this unfortu- 
nate family. Rivine first interested the Duke de Choiseul, he 
had the courage to demand a new trial. The priests were fu- 
rious. But he persisted in his @emands for justice. The investi- 
gation commenced ; Calas was declared innocent, and dishonor 
ceased to attach to his memory. Voltaire, in speaking of this 
affair himself, says, that “for a period of three years, a smile 
did not escape me, for which I did not reproach myself as fora 
crime.” Such was the boldness with which he dared to assail 
these agents of tyranny and superstition, who had, for centuries 
previous, claimed the right of enslaving the thoughts and the 
consciences of men. 

But the circumstances of the young de la Barre, were still 
more horrible and aggravating. A crucifix of wood had been 
erected at the bridge of Abbeville, and the ridiculous ceremony 
of doing penance kept up, for the purpose of heightening into 
action the superstitions which were deemed by the priests as 
necessary to keep the people in subjection. This crucifix, made 
of two blocks of wood, and erected after the manner of our 
modern guide-posts, was said to have been grossly insulted 
during the night. A horrible suspicion immediately rested on 
the Chevalier de la Barre. A trial was commenced, and with- 
out the slightest evidence against him, the unfortunate youth 
was condemned to tortures that would fill the imagination of a 
cannibal with horror. The priests exulted in their triumph ; but 
Voltaire’s indignation was aroused, and he determined to drag 
the authors of this outrage from their obscurity, and, if possi- 
ble, devote them to an execrable immortality. Never before 
had he seen the spirit of intolerance and persecution break out 
with greater fury, or more terrible indications of its future tri- 
umph. It had spread from the ecclesiastical to the legislative 
branches, and infected every department of power. The Par- 
liament had been restrained a the fear of displeasing the clergy, 
and he had nothing to hope but in the verdict of posterity. Dur- 
ing the twelve years, however, that he survived this outrage, he 
kept himself constantly on the alert, with the hope of bringing 
the offenders to justice. What! near the close of the eighteenth 
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century, a young man at the age of seventeen, belonging to one 
of the first families in France, is arraigned for having burlesqued 
some of the more ridiculous ceremonies of the Catholic religion, 
and condemned, by a petty tribunal, to have his hand cut off, 
his tongue cut out, then to be decapitated and thrown upon a 
pile of burning fagots! A boy of only seventeen! The hor- 
rible sentence was executed. O, unreasonable Voltaire! What 
infatuation—what madness could inspire thee to assail the au- 
thors of this glaring outrage ? 

But Voltaire had not directed his efforts against the Catholic 
clergy from his hatred to that particular order. He alternately 
exposed himself to the attacks of the two religious parties, by 
observing an honorable neutrality, and exhibiting his detestation 
of their acts of cruelty and oppression. The burning of Ser- 
vetus, Which had been commanded by Calvin, in the name of a 
God of universal peace, to the cowardly and superstitious sen- 
ators of Geneva, aroused his indignation no less than the horrid 
butcheries of Bartholomew, or the bloody tragedies of Lan- 
quedoe. 

It is at this period of his life, and while at his beautiful and 
picturesque seat at Ferney, that the character of Voltaire shines 
forth with peculiar lustre. Disclaiming the idle vanities of life, 
yet tremblingly alive to all its charities, we see him losing sight 
of himself and of his literary fame, and devoting his mind un- 
tiringly to the cause of freedom and humanity. The village of 
Ferney, which was at first but a wretched hamlet, tenanted by 
a few miserable peasants, soon became a retreat for the op- 
pressed—one that was away from the rage of faction and the 
fury of fanaticism. It was here that learning and industry were 
encouraged, virtue protected, and the sacred rights of conscience 
maintained. And well might the author of Lake Leman ex- 
claim, “ Had Voltaire never written a line, he would have come 
down to posterity as a practical philanthropist!” Nothing can 
reflect higher honor upon his character, than his treatment 
of the young neice of Corneille. Learning that she was in 
circumstances of distress, he invited her to Ferney, where she 
received an education suited to the rank of her birth, and the 
elevation it commanded for her in society. 

But we have not time to dwell upon the private character of 
Voltaire. The acrimony which tinges many of his writings, 
may be attributed to the extreme irritation he undoubtedly felt 
at being made the object of a constant and relentless persecu- 
tion. He had naturally violent passions, and they often hurried 
him too far; yet the predominant feature of his mind was active 
benevolence. There is in his writings that depth of feeling, 
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that truth of character, and that natural purity and elegance of 
language, which show that he possessed, in a superior degree, 
the essential prerequisites of an author. He has been accused 
of willfully misrepresenting the religion of his country, and ex- 
tending his incredulity even to atheism. But in all his writings 
he seems to be constantly persuaded of the existence of a 
Deity, and his work entitled * Decide we must ; or the principle 
of action,” contains some of the most decisive proofs of the 
existence of a God. With the modern Unitarians, he consci- 
entiously believed that human happiness depended upon the 
belief of one God, and the practice of moral virtue; and that 
all religious faith beyond this, ought to be discarded. His ad- 
miration of a Supreme Universal Being, did not admit of his 
entangling himself within the meshes of polemical divinity. 
He saw that in the stupendous arrangement of the Universe, 
there was something more than a mere fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms, and he was satisfied that nothing beyond this could 
be fathomed by the line of human intellect. 

However differently his character may be estimated at the 
present day, in view of the circumstances we have enumerated, 
with their bearing upon the more prominent acts of his life, we 
are confident that the verdict of posterity will be fully in ac- 
cordance with that which is to be found in the Student of Bul- 
wer: “Had he been born in England, I doubt if Voltaire had 
ever attacked Christianity—had he been born two centuries 
before, I doubt whether his spirit of research, and his daring 
courage, would not have made him the reformer of the Church, 
and not its antagonist. It may be the difference of time and 
place, that makes all the difference between a Luther and a 
Voltaire.” 

It has been customary to attribute all the horrors of the 
French Revolution, as well as the subsequent political convulsions 
which have made Europe quiver to its extremities, to the wri- 
tings of Voltaire. But there is not a syllable to be found in any 
of his works, that can, in the remotest sense, be said to counte- 
nance the atrocities brought about by that fearful crisis. It was 
the infuriated, broken-loose Parisian mob, exasperated solely by 
the recollection of their own wrongs, that gave the revengeful 
blow to the ecclesiastical and regal ordersin France. We talk, 
indeed, of the enmity of Voltaire to religion! But what was 
that in France which was called religion, and what had it been 
for ten centuries previous? Let the appalling records of history, 
the recollection of which even now harrows the soul of “ shud- 
dering humanity,” give the reply. 
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THE WHIMWHAMS OF A BOOKWORM IN A BUSTY COAT. 


Nor long since, as | sat in my easy-chair, devouring with the 
avidity of 2 cormorant that epicurean luxury of romance read- 
ers, “ the last new novel,” | was startled by the rare and unusual 
sound of a rap at the door of my humble apartment. The 
knock was repeated thrice in quick succession, and was aristo- 
cratically loud. “ What great man can it be,” said I to myself, 
proceeding to the door with eager haste, “ who seeks admittance 
into the garret of an obscure student ?” 

Raising the latch, I stepped back and put myself in a most 
gracetul attitude, in order to give a suitable reception to the 
distincuished visitor, when, lo, who should enter, but a servant 
in livery, and as black as the ace of spades. He honored my 
room and then my person with a broad and most impudent 
stare—a look that expressed surprise, mingled with contempt, 
and which said as plainly as a look could say, “ appearances 
here show that this fellow is a mere nobody.” Having scru- 
tinized my old coat, and examined, with a curious eye, each 
yawning rent in it, he again glanced at certain movables, whose 
rickety condition seemed to bespeak that they were designed 
neither for use nor ornament. He very naturally came to the 
conclusion, from the apparent poverty of my circumstances, 
that I could present no valid claims to the world’s high regard, 
and consequently I had no legitimate right to expect that he 
should conduct himself towards me with the abject servility 
with which he usually approached those to whom fortune had 
been less niggard of her gifts. 1 was not a little amused by 
his ludicrous assumption of important airs ; yet | was somewhat 
provoked, and I demanded his business with me, in no very 
inusical tone of voice. 

“1 tink,” he replied, gazing round the apartment, while a 
broad grin lighted up his ebony face, rendering its darkness 
more glaringly visible, “1 tink | hab mistaken dis hole ob yours 
for anoder room: I wish to find Mr. D.” 

Upon my informing him that such was my name, he took 
nealliee and rapid survey of my proportions, and handed me a 
note, while his manner indicated that he strongly suspected 
me of imposing on his innocent credulity by a deliberate false- 
hood. The written message proved to be an invitation to an 
evening party to be given by a fashionable citizen on the follow- 
ing Thursday. 1 immediately wrote an answer, in which I sig- 
nified my acceptance of the proffered honor. The servant de- 
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varted, and I followed him to the head of the stairs for the 
Senevelant purpose of aiding his descent by a lusty application 
of my right foot to that part of his body which, for the want 
of a more appropriate name, is sometimes called the seat of 
honor. Suspecting my charitable intention, and not wishing to 
submit me to any unnecessary trouble purely on his account, he 
suddenly sprang forward beyond my reach. At one leap he 
had cleared six steps of the staircase, when, from some acci- 
dental cause he fell, and tumbling heels over head, rolled down 
with accelerated speed, until the natural force of gravitation 
brought his body with some degree of violence to the floor be- 
neath. He lay for a moment groaning with anguish, and then 
arose and walked off, crying out, “de rascally white puppy! to 
treat a gemman ob color in dis way.” It did not occur to me 
at the time I despatched my answer, that my old thread-bare 
coat, in the last stage of decrepitude, was the only one I pos- 
sessed ; and the difficulty it presented was of no trifling moment. 
In this dilemma three or four of my friends came forward, and 
each generously offered to loan me his coat for the night in 
question. 1 was thus happily relieved from my embarrassment. 
Thursday evening arrived: I was almost delirious with a strange 
but delicious feeling at the thought of the extraordinary sensa- 
tion my presence would create, in the brilliant circle of beauty 
and fashion in which | was to display the rare accomplishments 
of my mind and person. The clock struck the hour of eight. 
With trembling eagerness I seized the four coats which my 
kind friends had left in my room, and one by one tried them on. 
But what tongue can describe my disappointment ; not one of 
them would answer. The two first were so small, that in my 
attempts to squeeze into them I rent each in twain. The third 
was large enough for my bulky grandfather. The fourth, a 
chimney sweep would have disdained to touch with his scraper ; 
it was ten-fold more rusty than my own. Thus was the cup of 
my anticipated triumphs dashed to the ground. For three long 
days | had been sedulously employed in committing to memory 
some of the choicest passages in Byron and Moore, to pour 
into the delighted ears of the fair creatures by whom I was to 
be surrounded. The ambition had seized me to outshine every 
man, woman, and child, and I had no manner of doubt that I| 
should be regarded as the “ bright, particular star” in the gal- 
axy of wit and fashion that evening. But alas! who could 
have foreseen the bitter miscarriage of all my hopes and ex- 
ee. The thought excited me to phrensy. I stormed— 

raved—I was mad—stark mad. I seized the four rejected 
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garments, and with a maniac’s fury tore them into shreds. A 
favorite cat, in the terror of the moment, caused by my wild 
and frantic actions, fled to the top of my bureau in a corner 
of the room. There she sat watching me, with eyes glowimg 
like coals of fire, and which | thought gleamed with human 
intelligence. I had a confused notion that my brains were 
turned upside down; and it was more than my nature could 
endure that there should be a living witness to the effects of my 
despair. My four footed friend was determined, in defiance of 
the angry looks I darted at her, to keep a watchful eye upon 
me, and see the end of my insane pranks. I gnashed my teeth 
with vexation. A horrible thought suddenly took possession of 
my mind: | resolved to embrue my hands in the blood of my 
cat. The ties which had hitherto bound us together as friends, 
she had rudely severed. Nothing short of her death could 
appease my resentment. 


** None are for me, 
That look into me with considerate eyes,” 


I shouted, in the language and very spirit of the blood-thirsty 
Richard, as I bounded forward to grasp the fear-stricken animal. 
Perceiving my intention, she leaped from the bureau before | 
had time to reach the spot. 1 was now in hot pursuit, seream- 
ing with rage. But to get her in my clutches was no casy 


matter. She flew round the room with the speed of lightning, 
and baffled every attempt | made to obtain possession of her. 
At last, in a fit of saa rg she made a rush at the window, 


shivering a pane of glass into atoms, and was making her exit, 
when | caught her by her hind legs, and held her fast. “ You 
vile, wretched imp of darkness,” | roared, while every fibre of 
my body quivered with ungovernable fury ; “ you foul, detestable, 
abominable blot upon the face of creation, your hateful and 
poisonous existence shall no longer be a blight—a living curse 
upon the habitation of man. Prepare to dic.” 

So saying, I suspended her by the tail, and held it witha 
firm grasp, while I drew back my arm to gather sufficient force 
to dash out her brains against the wall. At this critical moment, 
a sense of my supreme folly suddenly burst upon my mind, and 
puss dropped unharmed from my hand. I sank exhausted into 
a seat. I rested my throbbing and aching forehead on the edge 
of my little table. I never knew till that moment the value of 
a “fashionable dress coat ;” I would have given a thousand 
worlds for the use of one for that evening. 1 brooded long 
over my blighted hopes, and thought, with a saddened feeling, 
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upon the inconveniences and miseries resulting from a worn-out 
garment, and by imperceptible degrees slid into a train of ideas 
on coats and dress generally. 1 raised my head, and almost 
unconsciously began to commit my reflections to paper. I con- 
tinued to write, and soon forgot the party, my disappointment, 
and even myself. Hour after hour had glided away, when a 
single stroke of a neighboring clock proclaimed, with startling 
eflect, that it had passed the “ witching time” of midnight. I 
was admonished that it was time to pause; and I| retired to 
rest. The following thoughts, comprising incidents and scenes 
from real life, form the result of that night's labors. They were 
not written with the remotest view to publication; but having 
shown the manuscript to my estimable triend, Philemon Castle- 
ton, one of the most elegantly dressed gentlemen of the day, 
he was religiously of the opinion that it contained sentiments 
worthy to be transmitted to future generations, and counseled 
me by all means to print it. With becoming diffidence, there- 
fore, | submit it without further preface to the impartial judg- 
ment of the readers of the Yale iaeeiey Magazine. 


** Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy.” Hamlet. 


When a well dressed man goes forth into the world, he 
carries upon his back the credentials that entitle him to respect- 


ability. His neat and handsome coat, made after the latest 
fashion, is a sutlicient letter of introduction to secure the civility 
due to a gentleman. This necessary article of dress, while it 
yet retains some portion of the freshness and beauty that it 
exhibited when it came from the plastic hand of the skillful and 
tasty “artist,” is the easy passport to the confidence and respect 
of the multitude ; it is the current coin that passes among them 
for character and moral worth; it betokens the claim of the 
possessor to a certain degree of consideration, and the claim is 
generally admitted without dispute or inquiry. Moralists and 
divines may declaim against the vanity of dress, yet a superfine 
. broad-cloth coat commands, and has commanded from “ the 
time to which the memory of man extendeth not,” more respect 
from the world than a seedy garment, or one that is termed in 
common parlance, “ shabby genteel,” which at the most is con- 
sidered a very equivocal index of the flourishing state of the 
owner's exchequer. Behold the stranger, habited in a rusty 
coat, with the arms peeping out at the elbows, and a greasy hat 
on, Which time and wear have left melancholy proofs of their 
ravages. He approaches a throng of his fellow beings, con- 
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sisting of spruce and thrifty citizens. They make way for him, 
not from respect, but lest they should come in contact with one 
whose touch is pollution; and some of them instinctively grasp 
their pocket-books, and are preparing to cry out “ stop thief.” 
It is thus the world couples with an appearance of extreme pov- 
erty, base and criminal propensities. So universal is the preju- 
dice in favor of a showy exterior, that gamblers, sharpers, and 
other dashing gentlemen of kindred pursuits, who live by de- 
frauding their tellow men, find it absolutely necessary to bow 
to the supremacy of public opinion in this respect ; and hence 
they never venture to appear in public ill dressed. These 
very companionable gentlemen well know that, if they were to 
doff the fashionable trappings that distinguish them from petty 
and more ignoble rogues, they would not only be compelled to 
give up their vocation, but would soon be hunted from “ good 
society.” In truth, moral obliquity in a suit of fine clothes loses 
much of its native deformity, and is even regarded with a very 
charitable eye by a good natured world, that is not disposed to 
judge too harshly th knave who carries upon his back the sym- 
bols of respectability. 

When the gay, dashing, richly clad chevalier d’industrie suc- 
cecds in escaping with his spoils, alter having preyed success- 
fully upon the community, the newspapers speak in terms of 
apparent commendation of the many shifts, turns, and ingenious 
devices by which the “ astute and handsomely dressed rogue” 
contrived to fleece his simple and unsuspecting dupes. And 
when he has the ill luck to fall into the hands of justice, a won- 
derful deal of sympathy is expressed for him. The papers 
teem with descriptions of the highly prepossessing appearance 
of the “ unfortunate man,” and much pains are taken to inform 
the public that his family connections, “it is presumed,” are of 
the first consideration. And in order that a feeling of com- 
miseration for the prisoner’s unhappy arrest may be excited in 
the gentle bosoms of the fairer part of the community, a shade 
of * pensive melancholy” is not unfrequently cast over his “ = 
and interesting features.” In a word, the language used in 
reference to him, conveys the idea that he is a victim to un- 
merited and remorseless persecution. But let a ragged, miser- 
able wretch, on whom squalid poverty and want have set their 
seal, be detected in helping himself to a few of the necessaries 
of life, in a manner not authorized by the canons of society, and 
we have a flourish from the press on the fearful progress of 
crime, and the hope is expressed that the offender will be taught 
by condign punishment, that the laws are not to be violated 
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with impunity. To the well-dressed sharper, the wide field of 
action, in Which both spoils and applause are to be won, is ever 
open ; but shut against the poor and forlorn object, whose faded 
and seedy coat argues a collapsed state of his purse. The 
latter is already under the ban of proscription by the “ fashion- 
able world,” and viewed as a very dangerous member of the 
body politic, and one with whom it were perilous to hold inter- 
course. “Be his intents wicked or charitable,” he has evil 
designs imputed to him, and is deemed by those who strut in 
the choicest productions of the loom, as a very suspicious fel- 
low, seeking for an opportunity to explore the pockets or the 
dwellings of the “ virtuous portion” of the community, though 
he should not even dream of aping in a more humble way the 
exploits of those fashionable freebooters, who are countenanced 
by the smiles of the “ better classes.” Such is the difference 
which a discriminating world, in its estimate of character, 
makes between an old coat, and a dashing, showy one. 

Bland, courteous, and obliging, Mr. Lovelace was the prince 
of shopkeepers. His assortment of goods was extensive, beau- 
tiful, and inviting, and in the language of his advertisement, 
“abundantly calculated to please the most fastidious taste.” 

One day a stranger, elegantly dressed, entered the shop. His 
appearance was exceedingly imposing, and his manners no less 
graceful. 

“IT have the honor, I believe, of addressing Mr. Lovelace,” 
said the elegantly dressed stranger, with a low inclination of his 
body. 

“You have that honor, Sir; my name is Lovelace, at your 
service,” responded the bowing and smiling shopkeeper. 

The stranger informed him that, wishing to purchase some 
few articles in his line, he was directed to call on him by Mr. 
Bobadil, the landlord of the hotel at which he had the honor to 
put up, who informed him that Mr. Lovelace was equally dis- 
tinguished for the sterling quality of his goods, and the mod- 
erate prices at which he offered them. Mr. Lovelace acknowl- 
edged his sense of the compliment, by bowing to the counter. 
He observed that he believed such was the reputation which a 
“discerning public” had given him, and he could add without 
vanity, it was not unmerited, 

“The grand secret, Sir,” said Mr. Lovelace, “of my ability 
to undersell my neighbors, is owing to my having adopted the 
cash system in connection with the superior advantages, | flatter 
mysell, | possess over every other house in the city.” 

“Ah! yes! the cash system!” exclaimed the stranger, rub- 
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bing his hands, “’tis a glorious system, and I honor the man 
who adopts it; he is a man after my own heart: when | am so 
fortunate as to meet with a gentleman of that description, I feel 
myself drawn towards him by the cords of fraternal affection, 
with a power I am utterly unable to resist.” 

Mr. sate et was delighted with his customer. A man of 
such gentlemanly manners, and so beautifully dressed too, had 
not visited his shop for many a long day. And then the stran- 
ger’s perfect appreciation of Mr. Lovelace’s cash system and 
lofty position in the trading world, completely won the confi- 
dence of the latter. The gratified shopkeeper communicated to 
his distinguished customer, with all the familiarity of a long 
acquaintance, the progressive steps by which he had attained to 
his present eminence, and the*various plans he had in view for 
the further extension of his business. Having conducted the 
elegant stranger through the store, up stairs and down, and with 
the honest pride of one who had risen in the world from small 
beginnings, exhibited to his wondering eyes the various wares 
and merchandise with which it was filled, he succeeded in sell- 
ing him a quantity of valuable lace, amounting to about four 
hundred dollars. It was put in a small package and presented 
to the stranger, who politely declined receiving it. He re- 
marked that he was a stranger, concerning whom Mr. Lovelace 
knew nothing, and it was necessarily to be expected the lace 
should be paid for on delivery. He had, in the hurry of the 
moment, left his money (at the hotel) locked up in his trunk. If 
Mr. Lovelace would do him the favor to send the package by 
one of the shop boys to the hotel in question, some fifteen or 
twenty minutes hence, no language could deseribe the obligation 
under which such kindness would place him. Mr. Lovelace 
protested that the stranger did him signal injustice, in supposing 
for a moment that he was unwilling to trust him for a brief 
half hour; he could entertain no possible suspicion unfavorable 
to the integrity of a gentleman so elegantly dressed, and of 
manners so singularly pleasing and dignified—-his personal ap- 
pearance sufficiently denoted the high respectability of his char- 
acter, 

The elegantly dressed stranger very impressively placed his 
hand upon his heart, and expressed the gratification he derived 
from an acquaintance thus auspiciously commenced, and which 
he was very certain he should never regret. He now trans- 
ferred the package from the counter to his pocket, and desired 
Mr. Lovelace to send his young man to the hotel in thirty min- 
utes, and he would himseli be there, prepared to pay the bill. 
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“ “He will please ask,” said he, “ for the apartment of the Baron 
Von Nabham, for that, sir, is my name, a gentleman of some 
distinction from abroad, traveling for the two-fold purpose of 
pleasure and information, through your charming and delightful 
country.” 

The e yes of Lovelace nearly leaped from their sockets with 
amazement. The baron, with a most graceful congee, took his 
leave. 

“The Baron Von Nabham, a foreigner of distinction !” said 
the shopkeeper to himself, pacing the floor with a measured 
tread, “and he should never regret the honor of my acquain- 
tance ! yes, these were his very words ;” and Mr. Lovelace felt 
himself growing a foot taller. 

The thirty minutes having expire «l, he directed his boy to 
proceed to the hotel with the baron’s bill and receive the money. 

“Richard,” said he to the boy, “ you will give my respects, 
mind, Richard, my very best re spects, to the Baron Von Nab- 
ham, and tell him if | ean be of service to him while he remains 
in town, he has but to command me.” 

During the absence of the boy, Mr. Lovelace gathered round 
him several of his neighbors, with whom he was a sort of oracle 
upon every subject relating to trade. He gave them a glowing 
deseription of the appearance and manners of his distinguished 
customer, and at the same time dilated with much  self-compla- 
cency on his own perce ption of characte Tr, and showed how 
important a qualification a knowledge of human nature was to 
the merchant, to which he owed much of his own success in 
lite. He was interrupted by the speedy return of Richard, 
who hurried in, and said no such man as the Baron Von Nab- 
ham, or any one that answered to his description, had taken up 
his quarters at Mr. Bobadil’s hotel. Scarcely had Richard done 
speaking, when another clerk came running in breathless haste 
to Mr. Lovelace, with the tidings that a quantity of fine lace, 
which could not be valued at less than five hundred dollars, was 
missing. 

“Heaven and earth !” exclaimed the shopkeeper, and he flew 
about the store like a man bereft of his faculties. 

A general examination was now made, and it was discovered 
that in addition to the loss of the lace, three hundred dollars in 

cash had been abstracted from the private desk of Mr. Lovelace, 
up stairs. 

The Baron Von Nabham escaped with his booty, and was 


never heard of afterwards. So much for the elegantly dressed 
gentleman. 
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_ Acity newspaper, entitled * The Bulwark of Independence,” 
in noticing the extraordinary feat of the baron just related, 
sympathized very feelingly with Mr. Lovelace, and expressed 
unfeigned regret that his honest and unsuspecting nature should 
have been so grossly imposed upon by the designing arts of that 
arch and accomplished impostor. “ Nevertheless,” the editor 
added, “ our sacred regard for truth compels us to say, that the 
sly and dexterous manner in which the baron relieved Mr. 
Lovelace of all future care over a@ portion of his goods and 
money, is the neatest affair of the kind that has ever come to 
our knowledge, though we by no means approve of such dis- 
creditable practices in a well regulated community ; we hope, 
therefore, the oflicers of justice will succeed in apprehending 
the cunning and elegant Baron Von Nabham, and mete to him 
the full measure of his deserts.” 

A tew days afterward, a person whose appearance was the 
very antipodes of the baron’s, also entered the store of Mr. 
Lovelace. It was our unfortunate but honest friend, Charles 
Stanly. His tattered garments exhibited every sign of a pov- 
erty-stricken and forsaken man, while his lank, ashy face and 
hollow eye, told the tale of his long familiarity with misery. 
He entered for the purpose of buying a yard or two of cloth; 
and how did his heart flutter with a nervous feeling of delight 
at the very thought of astonishing the world with the phenom- 
enon of a whole coat, and that a new one, upon a back which 
had long been a stranger to such a badge of distinction. But 
so dazzled and bewildered was he by the splendid variety of 
cloths from which he was invited to make a selection, that he 
felt himself unable to exercise the power of choosing. He was 
relieved from his embarrassing dilemma by the shopkeeper, to 
whose superior taste he willingly surrendered his own judgment. 
Mr. Lovelace made choice of a piece of cloth, the onginal dye 
of which, time had softened into a less brilliant hue. He cut off a 
coat pattern from it, and assured his customer that its salt and 

*pper color exactly suited his pale and interesting complexion. 

aving made a nice little package of the embryo coat, he held 
on to it with a firm gripe, while he demanded Stanly’s money, 
as a necessary preliminary previous to delivery, Stanly thrust 
his hand into his pocket, with an independent but indignant air, 
to produce that which should cover the dealer in tapes and rb- 
bons with shame and confusion, and give the lie direct to his 
unjust suspicions. But who can depict the disappointment —the 
astonishment of Charles Stanly, when he found that nothing met 
the convulsive clutch of his fingers but the fragments of a dried 
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herring, the relics of a recent frugal meal. He turned his 
pockets inside out at least half a dozen times, while the perspi- 
ration ran down his face in streams; but it was all in vain. 
With a feeling of despair, he informed the shopkeeper that his 
purse had in a most mexplicable manner taken to itself wings, 
and flown he knew not whither. 

Mr. Lovelace knit his brows and assumed a look of excessive 
wrath. He pronounced Stanly a lying vagrant, and strongly 
suspected he was a thief, whose object in visiting the shop was 
to purloin whatever he could secretly lay his hands upon. The 
other, trembling like a culprit arraigned at the bar of justice, 
declared he had set out that morning with thirty dollars in his 
pocket, and on his way stopped a few moments amidst a crowd 
at a public sale, and he must have been robbed while standing 
there. This indeed was the fact. 

“ Yes,” said the shopkeeper, with a sneer, “ you are a very 
likely figure to attract a pick-pocket toward you. That story 
will never do. If the truth were known, you have never had 
in your pocket money enough, honestly obtained, to purchase a 
rope to hang yourself.” 

He now ordered him to quit his premises instantly, or he 
would have him taken before a justice and dealt with “ accord- 
ing to law.” Stanly tottered out of the door, with a heart 
nearly crushed by misery and despair. To believe that a man 
in the garb of a pauper could speak the truth, or be honest, was, 
in the opinion of this worthy dealer, a stretch a little beyond the 
utmost bounds of human credulity ; it was not agreeable to the 
nature and fitness of things—it was unheard of—in short, it was 
an impossibility. 

Atter his unceremonious ejection from the shop, Stanly stood 
in the street, shivering in the bleak winds of a cold day in the 
latter part of October. A thin rain was falling from dark 
masses of clouds that were scudding across the heavens, and 
betokening a severe storm of long continuance. The rain came 
down every moment faster and in larger drops; but Stanly, un- 
heeding the storm that beat about him, still remained standing 
at the same spot on the side-walk, with his eye bent on the 
ground, as if he were in deep communion with his own bitter 
thoughts. Presently a figure, superbly arrayed in a fashionable 
suit, came, with a light and dainty step, trippingly along, and 
in his eagerness to make his way through the storm, rushed 
against our unfortunate friend. 

“ Fellow,” exclaimed the exquisite, taking out his embroidered 
cambric handkerchief, and wiping that part of his clothes which 
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had come in contact with Stanly, “ Fellow, you are a most un- 
mannerly knave, thus to obstruct my progress. What business 
have you to stand on the pavement, when a gentleman passes [” 
and he hastened on, without waiting for an answer. 

Stanly cast an eye upon his own wretched gear, and groaned 
within himself, and marveled much that mankind should. “ such 
vast difference make” between an old coat and a new one; he 
felt that the blood which coursed through his veins was at least 
as pure and generous as that which gave vitality to the effemi- 
nate thing which had just insulted him. While he was ab- 
sorbed in these reflections, a young student, with his umbrella 
held low over his eyes to screen his face from the driving storm, 
came posting up the side-walk at a furious rate, and ran blindly 
against him, with a violence that nearly sent him to the ground. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” exclaimed the youth, stopping 
and raising his umbrella, “ it was really an accident.” 

He surveyed for a moment the dripping object before him, 
and then continued, “1 regret to see you in this unhappy con- 
dition. I fear you are not on the most amicable terms with the 
world. “Tis a vile world, Sir, as 1 have learned in the course 
of my reading, and he is only fit to live in it who can practice 
with success the art of overreaching his fellow-man—a qualifi- 
cation, | should infer from your appearance, that you are sadly 
deficient in. If 1 am correct in this opinion, | would advise you 
with one leap to ‘ jump the life to come.’ But hold, that is too 
serious a journey to take on an empty stomach. There, that 
will procure you a comfortable meal.” 

So saying, he threw Stanly a dollar. It fell at the feet of the 
latter, who gazed upon the student wildly in the face, and then 
glanced at the coin and walked off. 

“ By the soul of Diogenes !” exclaimed the student, taking up 
the piece of money from the ground, “that fellow is a pliloso- 
oe and a worthy representative of the old cynic, and not, as 

thought him, a beggar, in the last stage of suflering want. 
With what a proud, haughty, nay, glorious disdain, he turned 
away from this vile, glittering dross, as it lay at his feet, like a 
crouching slave, soliciting his notice and acceptance. If I were 
not the first of Sophomores, | would desire to be this same phi- 
losopher. He strikingly answers to the description of his great 
prototype, the immortal Diogenes. But | don't approve of his 
greasy old hat as a substitute for the philosopher's tub. Itisa 
modern innovation which ought not to be countenanced. It 
mars the beauty of the idea we have of that great man. The 
tub is inseparably associated, in the mind of the scholar, with 
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the image of Diogenes. I never place my eye upon a tub, but 
{ see the immortal Diogenes beside it; and I never think of 
Diogenes, without thinking of a tub. O, philosophy, divine phi- 
losophy- the deuce take the umbrella.’ 

His apostrophe to philosophy was unfortunately cut short by 
a furious gust of wind, that turned his umbrella inside out. He 
now took to his heels with a speed that drove the “ immortal 
Diogenes” entirely out of his head. 

It was about two months after these occurrences, that the 
young Sophomore, whom we have just noticed, might have 
wen seen in the street, walking arm in arm with a Junior. 
They proceeded on very lovingly together, and suffered their 
difference of rank in College to beget no feeling adverse to the 
harmony that subsisted between them. 


** Words followed words, from question answer tlow’d, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'’d the road.” 


The Junior had already exhausted the subject of the Aris- 
totlean philosophy. The Sophomore was now upon his hobby 
—the philosophy of the * immortal Diogenes.” He gave a clear 
and impartial view of the causes which had led the moderns to 
pervert the use of the tub to purposes not designed by that great 
philosopher, and was proceeding to demonstrate that the uni- 
versal adoption of this necessary vessel of the kitchen after the 
ancient manner, would not only banish extravagance and luxury 
from our borders, but would be more consistent with that equality 
recognized by our republican institutions, when his attention was 
arrested by an object that caused him to pause abruptly in his 
discourse. He strained his eyes with amazement, and then ex- 
claimed, * By Jupiter! if there is not the peripatetic philosopher 
whom | encountered some eight weeks since, near this identical 
spot, and whom I described to you as the personation of the 
great and immortal Diogenes. But see, he is now disguised in 
the habilaments of a modern fine gentleman. What freak of 
faney could have prompted him to assume a dress so ill suited 
to his character. | thought, from the height of that elevation to 
which divine philosophy had exalted him, he looked down with 
supreme contempt on the vain and idle trappings with which 
common mortals decorate their perishable bodies.” 

Dies His change of garb,” said the Junior, laughing, “ only con- 
firms the truth of what I have already told you, that philosophy 
in rags will not commend itself to the moderns. He has acted 
the part of wisdom, and like a true modern philosopher, had re- 
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course to his tailor. A philosopher of our day can no more 
dispense with the services of that beautifier of the human form, 
than with the air he breathes. When you shall have risen to 
the distinction of a Junior, you will learn that the embellish- 
ments of the outward man, are, in the eye of the world, the 
type of the length, brettdth, and depth, of the mind within, and 
that beyond the walls of our College, the degree of intellect 
one possesses is inferred from the quality of the bre vad-cloth that 
covers his back. But look, your philosopher has entered Love- 
lace’s store; let’s follow in and purchase a trifle, for I have a 
desire to see him.” 

It has already been perceived that Stanly was the uncon- 
scious object of these remarks. Since his first introduction to 
the reader, he had, by a sudden turn of fortune, come into pos- 
session of a few thousand dollars. He was no longer enduring 
the “ bitter gripes of smarting poverty.” The change in his ap- 
pearance was thorough and complete. Clad in a splendid suit 
of black, obtained in the popular and fashionable establishment 
of Messrs. Rip, Baste, Threadem, & Co., and sporting an ivory- 
headed cane, he walked the earth a gentleman, and like one 
whose title to the respect and sunetlandion of the world it 
were dangerous to dispute. No longer looking on the ground 
with a down-cast eye, but holding his head erect with conscious 
dignity, it was plain he had caught the inspiration imparted by 
a coat of the finest texture and most beautiful gloss. He had 
entered the shop of Lovelace but a single moment, when the 
two students came in. He was now standing at the counter 
where two months before he had submitted to unmerited insult. 
Mr. Lovelace no sooner saw Stanly, and p*rceived by the neat- 
ness and beauty of his apparel, that he was a gentleman of the 
first respectability, than he hastened towards him, after con- 
signing to the care of one of his clerks a customer whose coat 
was the worse for wear. He made a profound and reverential 
obeisance, and signified to Stanly that he stood prepared to exe- 
cute his wishes. He said his supply of goods was ample—they 
were of the choicest description, and unrivaled in their beaut 
of finish, and of the very latest importation, and he flattered 
himself he could suit him, from a piece of cloth of imperial 
blue, down to a yard of tape. 

With an air of sullen dignity, Stanly replied that the purpose 
of his visit was foreign to any design of making a purchase. 
“Mr. Lovelace,” said he, “ you doubtless recollect having seen 
me before in your shop.” 

“ Most undoubtedly,” answered Lovelace ; “ but my custom- 
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ers are so very numerous, that | am sometimes bewildered when 
| desire most to recall to my mind the name of some particular 
one of them, as in the present instance.” 

“ My name is Stanly,” said the other. 

“Ah! Stanly! yes, yes !” returned the shopkeeper, “ the very 
same—I am happy to see you, Mr. ——. Let me consider, 
he continued, while he gently thumped his forehead with his 
fore finger, “ let me consider, I think, though I am not positive, 
that | have you on my ledger. Pray, Mr. Stanly, did I ever 
book you /” 

“No, Sir, but you insulted me,” replied Stanly, contracting 
his brows. 

“Insulted you! impossible !” said the tradesman, with a broad 
stare. 

“ Yes, Sir, you insulted me, grossly insulted me,” rejoined the 
other, waxing warm. 

“It is utterly impossible,” said Lovelace ; “T never, in the 
whole course of my life, insulted a gentleman. It were doing 
violence to the kind and benevolent impulses of my nature to 
offer an indignity to a person whose garb, like yours, exhibits 
the symbols of high respectability. And, besides, so jong as I 
keep in mind, as I trust I ever shall do, the dying admonitions 
of my lamented father, I can never suffer myself to be betrayed 
into an act so unworthy a son of his. Perhaps, Sir, you may 
have heard of my father. He was an eminent green grocer in 
Pickle alley, and a perfect gentleman of the old cloaie or, 
rather, he charmingly blended the simplicity and suavity of the 
old, with the more showy elegance of the new. Well, Sir, my 
revered parent, on iis death bed, while the lamp of life yet 
flickered in its socket, charged me, with the solemnity of a dy- 
ing man, to pay a becoming respect to every well-dressed per- 
son, and never to insult a gentleman. And, Sir, these his part- 
ing injunctions have a binding force upon my conscience, equal 
to a religious obligation. It is therefore perfectly absurd to sup- 
pose me capable of offering an indignity to any one who, like 
yourself, exhibits in his garb the outward and visible signs of a 
real gentleman.” 

“TI cannot listen to this silly language,” said Stanly, while his 
eyes flashed with increased excitement. “Eight weeks since, 
when accumulated misfortunes pressed heavily upon me, and I 
bore about my person the marks of poverty and almost insup- 
portable woe, I entered your shop, and you honored me with 
the appellation of a thief because I had not as good a coat on 
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my back as you had on yours. What apology have you to of- 
fer for such gratuitous insolence ?” 

“ My dear Sir,” answered Lovelace, “ that is an affair resting 
entirely between myself and the individual who came into my 
shop in the plight you represent him. I recollect him well. if 
he will call upon me, and prove his identity, by a greasy hat, 
the tattered fragment of an old coat, and a pair of pantaloons 
of a still more unpromising aspect, | will, with the greatest 
pleasure, entertain the proposition of an apology ; but you, my 
dear Sir, have nothing to 1 with it.” : 

“ This, Sir, is adding insult to injury,” exclaimed Stanly, 
grasping his cane with a firmer hold. “Pray, Sir, do you pre- 
tend to assert that | am not the person in question. Look at 
me—look at me well, Sir—I am not to be trifled with.” 

“Pray, keep cool, Mr. Stanly,” returned the imperturbable 
Mr. Lovelace, “ and allow me to assure you that you are fifty 
years behind the age. | fear, Sir, you do not keep up with the 
march of improvement. Nature is now supplanted by art and 
science. Corporeal identity is an antiquated notion, long since 
exploded. Man has become an artificial being. He is known 
and recognized by his coat. It is by the style, quality, and the 
length, breadth, and depth of his coat, that we judge of his 
morals, his character, and his claims to the notice and consider- 
ation of the world. Had Pope lived in our day, in place of 
saying that ‘worth makes the man,’ he would have assuredly 
written, 


* The coat makes the man, and the want of it the fellow 


And such, Mr. Stanly, is the perfection which modern science 
has introduced into the form and workmanship of this beautiful 
garment, that the moment it is put on, it becomes a prominent 
part of the anatomy of the human body, and almost the only 
mark of the wearer's identity. We will suppose, for instance, 
that a gentleman is known to all his acquaintances by his fash- 
ionable coat, manufactured by Rip, Baste, Threadem, & Co. 
But let him substitute the fluttering shreds of a mendicant, and 
my life on’t, Mr. Stanly, he will no longer be known by his 
friends—they will pass him without even giving him a nod of re- 
cognition.” 

“1 can endure this no longer,” cried Stanly, shaking his cane 
at Lovelace, and nearly bursting with rage. “Make me an 
apology, an ample apology, instantly, or, by Heaven, I'll break 
this over your head, and teach you a lesson that will cause you 
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to remember me hereafter, whether I be clothed in rags or in a 
coat of Rip, Baste, Threadem, & Co.” 

“Oh, certainly, by all means, if you insist upon it,” replied 
Lovelace, as cool as an icicle ; “1 cannot find it in my heart 
to refuse the reasonable request of a gentleman so elegantly 
dressed.” 

He would, however, had it been possible, avoided an ac- 
knowledgment of his offense before the some half dozen 
spectators that stood at the counter, but the uplifted cane awed 
him both into a confession and apology. Stanly then bestowed 
upon him an epithet we are not disposed to repeat, and left the 
shop. He was speedily followed by the two students. 

“Well, Fred,” said the Junior to his companion, “this Mr, 
Stanly, now the well-dressed man of the world, was, it seems, 
the poor shabby biped whom you affirmed was a philosopher of 
the school of Diogenes, and whom our inimitable friend, Mr. 
Lovelace, declared was a thief. Whether Mr. Lovelace, in the 
simplicity of untutored ignorance, really believed that a thief 
and a philosopher were one and the same, | am not prepared to 
assert. But the opinion he formed of Stanly from his garb, 
was only the echo of the judgment of mankind in a thousand 
similar mstances. And so long as the world shall continue to 
estimate character by the standard of dress, | fear your beau 
ideal of a philosopher—a ragged, half-denuded onal, under a 
tub—will find as little favor with it, as did Mr. Stanly, in the 
day of his adversity, with the courtly and discerning Mr. Love- 
lace. 1 would therefore advise you to remodel the literary per- 
formance you showed me, and make it more conformable to 
modern ideas and prejudices.” 

The Sophomore frankly owned, that, within the last twenty 
minutes, his favorite notions regarding the Diogenean philoso- 
phy had undergone a great change ; and he should certainly 
adopt the judicious advice of his friend. He was a candidate 
for the first premium for excellence in composition, and had 
written a treatise entitled “ A critical analysis of the character 
of the great Diogenes, with an inquiry into the benefits, physical, 
moral, and political, to be derived from the universal adoption 
of the tub, after the manner of that philosopher.” 

On reaching his room, he set himself to the task of altering 
this —— agreeably to the suggestion of the Junior. He 
carefully ran his eye over the whole piece, preparatory to giving 
it the new shape intended. But he made the discovery that the 
subject was not susceptible of being treated in a manner that 
would be accordant with modern notions; and, in a fit of des- 
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pair, he threw his communication into the fire. He watched 
with a sigh, the devouring element, as it stole faster and faster 
over the cherished labors of many a sleepless night; and having 
at last seen the ghost of his departed hopes, in the form of 
shadowy cinders of paper, fly up the chimney in a volume of 
smoke, he wiped away a tear that bedewed his cheek, and en- 
tered immediately upon the task of a new composition. This 
time he was determined to write upon a subject that should 
commend itself to the moderns. In a few days he produced a 
highly finished performance, entitled “ A dissertation on the ne- 
cessity of cultivating the personal graces, with a due attention 
to dress, as a means of promotion in the world.” He gained the 
first premium; and the wisdom he displayed in the choice of 
his subject, as well as the very able manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself, earned for him an enviable distinction. 

In conclusion, should the reader not be of our mind in rela- 
tion to the advantages of a good external appearance, we would 
nevertheless beg him to remember, whether he be rich or poor, 
high or low, learned or unlearned, wise or foolish, that a hand- 
some, neat-fitting coat, is a thing by no means to be despised ; 
the truth of this proposition those obliging gentlemen, Messiceurs 
the tailors, will confirm by their oaths, if he will take the trouble 
to call upon them, D. 


THOUGHT. 
A FRAGMENT. 


On! thou mysterious, formless thing of lite, 
Thou traceless seraph of the human breast, 
Thou voiceless echo of the soul of man, 
Thou noiseless tenant of the restless brain, 
Thou viewless, yet immortal, boundless thought, 
Denied a voice thy nature to proclaun, 
What ever-living, changing thing art thou ? 
What but the deathless energy of mind, 
The eternal working of the soul within ; 
Yet something too impalpable to grasp 

Or chain within expression ! 
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Tuy tell me, gentle lady, that thou art a girlish thing; 
That thy life is but the flower-shoot—the earliest of Spring ; 
That all thy thoughts are wilder, too, than reason can control, 
And that thy softer feelings lie imprisoned in the soul. 

But I can ne’er believe it thus beneath thy flashing eye, 

Nor when amid the mazy dance I see thee tremble by. 


They tell me that within thy heart no voice hath whispered yet, 
Nor hath the light of love illumed thy sparkling eyes of jet; 
That thy fancies are capricious and forever on the wing, 

And that, at best, thou art indeed a wild and thoughtless thing. 
But | never heard thy gentle voice break on the listening air, 
But that it seemed a seraph breathed its wildest passion there. 


They tell me that the gentle glow which mantled on thy cheek, 
When first I pressed thy trembling hand and tried in vain to speak, 
Was but the flash of some such thought as in our younger years 
Comes eloquently burning up—the herald of our fears. 

But though I've met thee often since, yet will my fever’d brain 

As often on thy cheek detect that crimson flush again. 


They tell me that, when years have past, thy voice will then impart 
No thrilling tones that find, as now, an echo in the heart ; 

That though a glorious gift is thine, yet soon the giddy throng 

Will cease to hover round thy path, bewildered by thy song. 

And that my burning thoughts of thee, though living with the past, 
Will prove like morn’s ethereal tints—too heavenly to last! 


But though another's heart may claim, in after years, thy love, 

And choier friends may be around, and brighter skies above ; 

Though then, perchance, the flower-wreath which decks thy lofty brow, 
Thou may’st not wear amidst the throng as peerlessly as now ; 


Yet know, sweet girl, howe’er thou art, or e’er thy fortune be, 
My thoughts from this wide, jarring world shall oft return to thee. 


It may be that this harp of mine is yet to thee unknown, 

Or that the wire my hand hath waked gives forth too sad a tone ; 
Or it may be my fancy seems to take her 'wildered flight, 

As o’er the face of day is flung the drapery of night. 

If so, this moving hand shall cease—each chord shall be unstrung, 
And the ead instrument I’ve seized, on some lone willow hung. 
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THE POETRY OF LONGFELLOW. 


Smavt as is the number of Longfellow’s productions, no one 
can with justice — that his poems, especially those which 
have emanated from his pen at a later period, marked as they 
are with true poetic genius and imagery, justly entitle him to a 
high rank among the poets of the present day. 

True it is, that if real merit, as has hitherto been too often 
the case, is to be estimated by quartos and octavos alone, our 
author would fall far short of the standard. His claim to im- 
mortality is not to be measured by lines and volumes; but 
rather by the beautiful simplicity and elegance of his style, and 
the true language of the heart which he utters. : 

The fugitive pieces of his younger days, it must be admitted, 
do not possess a high degree of poetic merit. They are marked 
neither by the animation and impassioned cadence of a Byron, 
or the sweet and beautiful expression of a Moore ;—they are 
indeed like the trembling and uncertain steps of infancy, before 
its sinews have been matured and strengthened, or its spirit 
emboldened by success. But even here we can discern the 
workings of that genius, which, though its budding beauties did 
not startle or amaze, its blossomings eum respect and 
admiration. 

We speak not now of all the original productions of his 
earlicr days,—for there are some that are unworthy a name 
like his. He has indeed his failings. In some he is imperfect 
both in style and sentiment; yet in others he is truly chaste and 
beautiful ;—and while some of his minor poems, to borrow an 
illustration, seem in reality to have been modeled in style upon 
the gait of a tired dromedary, and in sentiment are almost as 
indigestable as the filberds of Berdaw, there are others so rich 
and beautiful, that they should be prized as literary gems, which, 
although seemingly scattered with a miser’s hand, amply make 
up in richness and in beauty, that which they lack in magnitude 
and number. 

If we were to enter into a critical examination of his earlier 
works, we should be compelled to admit, that the metrical har- 
mony of versification is not “ee preserved ; that there is not 
always a proper observance of the correct measurement of 
verse, or the position of accentuated syllables. This is indeed, 
if not his only, yet his greatest failing ; and of what minor con- 
sideration is it, when we reflect how small the number, even 
among those who have done honor to the name of poet, are 
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exempt wholly from this common imperfection. But even if it 
were not so—if Longfellow stood alone in this his only error— 
our admiration of his genius would by no means be diminished, 
Gold is to be valued, though shapeless and unpolished, and the 
diamond to be prized, though set in brass. 

Let it not be inferred, however, from these remarks, that this 
error is observable in all his poetry; itis but in a few instances 
that the slightest error in versification appears ; and even the 
major part, if not all of them, must be perused with pleasure by 
the true lover of poetry. rice 

Who, for example, can read our poet’s description of the 
“Spirit of Poetry’—a piece in which there are undoubtedly 
imperfections in style and metre—without seeing before him a 
tangible reality, as it were, of the subject of his poem. 


—** The sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world,” 


seems to inspire his breast, and though in the wayward days of 
youth, he feels its influence and power. 


** My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a bright image of the light and beauty 

That dwell in nature,—ol the heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams,—and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird's wing, and tlush the clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her eye 

The heaven of April, with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 

And on her hip the rich, red rose. Her hair 

Is like the summer tresses of the trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, and on her cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky, 

With ever-shifting beauty. —Then her breath, 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 

As, from the morning's dewy flowers, it comes 

Full of their fragrance, that it is a yoy 

To have it round us,—and her silver voice 

Is the rich music of a summer bird, 


Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence.” 


This may be considered a fair specimen of our author’s earlier 
poetry ; and although it is not of the highest order, yet the pro- 
duction as it is, if it would not honor, would, in our opinion, by 
ho means me, se a more illustrious name. 

Objections have been made to the style and versification of 
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Longtellow’s translations. Now let it be remembered, that the 
duty of translator is not that of composer; for while the latter 
selects his sentiments at pleasure, and adopts his own mode of 
versification, the former must not only transcribe the ideas of 
another, but, in our opinion, is bound as far as possible to adopt 
the metrical construction of the original. This, then, in his va- 
rious translations from the Spanish, French, and German, it 
should be supposed our author had in view. In becoming the 
transcriber or copyist of ideas, he could not but deem himself 
the copyist of style ; and with this understanding, in instituting 
a comparison between the translations and the original pieces 
from which they are taken, we cannot fail to observe the skill 
and fidelity of the translator, and award the meed due to his 
merit, both as a poet and scholar. 

What we have said hitherto has been contined chietly to our 
poet’s earlier productions. We now pass to the consideration 
of his later writings; and it should be observed, we look in 
vain for those imperfections and deficiencies here, that are ap- 
parent in his earlier pieces. The themes of these poems are 
altogether of a different nature ; and it may be said his style is 
invariably well adapted to his subject. He seems to have heard 
the voice of the spirit: 


** The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fane y's sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise ,— 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 


Its clouds are angel's wings. 


** Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers towing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to see 


The bending heavens below.” 
And to have obeyed its useful inculcation : 


** Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn voices of the night, 

That can soothe thee, or affriwht, 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


In his later productions, our author seems not only to have 
avoided with care the deficiencies and impertections of his 
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earlier poetry, but also to have exercised great taste and judg- 
ment, in the selection of more manly and ennobling themes. 
His earlier essays are almost wholly confined to translations or 
descriptions of natural scenery ;—his later writings bear the 
impress of a refined and chastened imagination, and express the 
true language of the human heart. The former are admired 
for their beauty and simplicity of style; the latter, for their 
elevation and purity of sentiment. 

His “ Voices of the Night,” we believe would not suffer in 
the least by a comparison with the productions of any poet of 
ancient or modern times. His “ Psalm of Life” is an unusually 
rich and rare production: it is one of those finished and instruc- 
tive pieces, which come but once in many ages, whose words, 
like those on the written mountain, last forever. Beautiful in 
style, sublime in sentiment, the lesson it inculeates could not 
have been presented to the mind ina more enticing form. We 
quote but a portion : 


* Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act, act in the living present! 


Hleart within, and God o’erhead ! 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


** Footsteps that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er lile’s solemn main, 
A torlorn and shipwrecked brother, 


Seeing, shall take heart again 


** Let us then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Sull achieving, still pursuing, 


Seem to labor and to wait.” 


The most important plagiarism, | believe, of which Long- 
fellow has ever been accused, occurs in this highly finished and 
beautiful poem ; and the stanza which he is accused of plagia- 
rising, is, perhaps, the most elegant and finished in the piece : 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
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It is said, that the idea on which the last three lines of this 
stanza turn, Was suggested, or, to use the less courteous language 
of his detractors, stolen from an ancient author. Now we do 
not pretend to claim this idea for our author as original—on the 
contrary, we admit that it is not so—but we do contend, that 
the idea never was couched in such ornate and expressive lan- 
guage, as it was in the power of our poet to command. 

© prove this, we need only compare these lines with those 
from which they are said to have been taken. The figure oc- 
curs in an old poem written by King, bishop of Chichester. 
We extract the stanza as it is, leaving the reader to draw his 
own inference, and note the wide dissimilarity that exists, not 
in idea, but in expression, between the stanza of King, and that 
of our poet just quoted. As we have before remarked, we 
claim not for Longfellow the honor of conception, in this truly 
expressive illustration; but in our opinion the version of our 
author, for beauty and fitness of expression, stands unrivaled. 
There is so much elegance and finish in its shert and easy tlow 
of verse, such a peculiar majesty and grandeur in its expression, 
that it cannot fail to strike with peculiar force the car of the 
most indifferent and careless reader. But we proceed to quote 
the supposed original : 
































** But bark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach to thee, I come ; 
And slow, howe’er my marches be, 


, 


I shall at last lie down with thee.’ 


The same idea may be found, also, in Shakspeare’s “ Rape of 
Lucrece,” although, perhaps, the similarity is not so apparent : 


** Anon his beating heart, alarum staking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their hking.”’ 


And again, in the beginning of the next stanza : 
* His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye ;" 


but in all and each of these instances, we think it can require 
no great degree of discernment to ascertain to whom the palm 
of superiority justly belongs. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this particular point, not with 
the desire of proving the perfect originality ph pie poet, but 
merely to do him the justice he so richly merits, of pointing out 
his superior elegance and beauty of expression. Other instances 
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of a nature similar to this, might perhaps be mentioned, but 
they occur so rarely, and are of such ae small im- 
portance, that we pass them by without notice, e only say, 
the gems which he has taken from a foreign mine, come from 
his hands with a peculiar lustre, and the few flowers which he 
has garnered from a foreign soil, are wreathed in graceful and 
resplendent garlands. 

From his fate poetry we might make many beautiful and val- 
uable extracts, but with the greater part, we deem it unneces- 
sary to do more, than give a passing comment on their general 
character and sentiment. They bear throughout the impress of 
great poetical talent, elevated and refined by a well regulated 
and highly discriminating mind. His versification is peculiarly 
smooth and graceful, his expression chaste and beautiful, and 
his sentiments truly dignified and ennobling ; in fact, like a skill- 
ful artist, whatever he has touched, he has adorned and beauti- 
fied, and every picture on which he has employed his pencil, 
exhibits the traces of a master’s hand. 

His ballads are of a decidedly superior order, and are char- 
acterized by a sweetness and beauty peculiar to our poet. In 
this department of poetry, his “ Wreck of the Hesperus” is 
worthy of particular notice. It is written in the style most ex- 
tensively eened by modern ballad writers; and yet we must 


sav, we have rarely or never in “ these latter days,” seen it sur- 


passed in kind : 


* It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


* Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


** Down came the storm, and smote amain, 
The vesse! in its strength ; 

She shuddered and pawed, like a fnghted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 


** And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

lake a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe.” 
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It would merely be doing justice to our author, to quote more 
extensively from his ballad poe try, but from other considerations 
we refrain. 

His “ Village Blacksmith,” though common as it regards 
style, in simple elegance of expression and trueness to nature, 
is truly a piece of no common merit. We confessedly are of 
the unpopular number who deem simplicity in poetry, as in 
every thing else, a thing not to be censured, but js! to be 
sought for, not despised. Simplicity is nature’s language, and 
we regard every progressive step towards its attainment, as an 
approximation towards perfection in the art of poesy. This 
piece, then, of our author, with some few others of a similar 
character, we consider, in the estimation of many, greatly un- 
derrated. ‘True it is, it possesses no quaint conceits to captivate 
the ear, no “sentences bizarre and fancitul,” but in its truth to 
nature, its simple and expressive language, it is indeed unique 
and beautiful. 

His other productions—first among which may be ranked his 
“Goblet of Lite,” “ Maidenhood,” and “ Excelsior”’—are, with- 
out a single exception, well finished and elegant poems. We 
will, however, merely extract a few lines from his * Footsteps 
of Angels,” and have done. In simplicity of style and true 
beauty of expression, it is, in our opinion, equaled but by few 
pieces in the English language. It is night: the poet is alone 
to revel in his sublime and beautiful imaginations; he teels the 
inspiration of the hour; he sees before him the forms of the 
departed, the beloved, the young, the holy, and then adds, with 
a melody and richness that steals upon the ear “like the faint, 
exquisite music of a dream :” 


** And with them, the being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 


And is now a saint in Heaven. 


** With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


** And she sits and gazes at me, 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies 
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“* Uttered not, yet comprehended 
Was the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air.” 


Upon this we make no further comment—it need only be read 
to be fully appreciated. 

We have thus taken a general and cursory survey of the 
poetry of Longfellow, and though as a whole it may not possess 
the “copious flow of Feodosi, the sweetness of Hafez, or the 
sententious march of Sade,” yet we think it of a character suf- 
ficiently exalted to give him a high and permanent rank among 
the poets of America. Dewra. 


A THOUGHT OF THE PAST. 


Round “ days departed long and gone,” 
What blissful recollections cling ! 
They gild the shadowings of the past, 
And o’er its gloom their lustre fling. 
Their joys all radiant with glad memory’s light, 
Thew sorrows shrouded in oblivion’s night. 


*Tis pleasant to recall fond scenes 
Which cluster round our childhood’s home ; 
At memory's magic summoning, 
Like phantoms from the past they come ; 
And gliding o’er our waking thoughts, they seem 
Like the bright picturings of a pleasing dream. 


And in those gay and careless hours, 

Life’s only hours of purest gladness, 

Ere care usurps the throne of hope, 

And marks the brow with lines of sadness,— 
The voice of nature’s gladsome music brings 


New joys to tancy’s young imaginings. 


| loved at early dawn, to hear 

The warbled welcomes to the morn— 

A thousand choral voices joined, 

Toward Heaven, like grateful incense borne. 
And fancy, as those praises rose on high, 
I heard an echoed answer from the sky. 
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I loved, when night's o’ermantiing gloom 
Had quenched the lingering light of even, 
To watch the streamlet’s bosom brieht 
Reflect the heraldry of Heaven ; 

And read the mystic lesson writ on high, 


In that pure mirror of the midnight sky. 


I loved in its clear depths to fonn 

Creations bright, though frail as air, 

And deem that all reality, 

Which only fancy painted there. 
What joys would round life’s rugged pathway wait, 
Could childhood’s fancies guide the wand of fate. 


May we, while mind and life shall last, 
The thoughts of by-gone days retain ; 
*Twill add new pleasure to our joys, 
"Twill soothe the bitterness of pain. 
Memory ! it seems a boon to mortals given, 


lo cheer life’s pilgrimage, and guide to Heaven. 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 


Ewexanp has produced no class of authors better entitled to 
the gratitude of their countrymen, or to the admiration of every 
intelligent mind, than her early periodical writers. 

We delight to contemplate their labors. They were the true 
benefactors of their race—* stooping from their high estate” to 
adorn the paths of common life. 

Sir Richard Steele has been justly styled the “father of peri- 
odical writing.” Occasional authors in this department of lit- 
erature had indeed previously appeared; yet never, until the 
effort of Addison and Steele, had ngland or the world wit- 
nessed the formation and successful prosecution of a plan so 
brilliant in its character, so important in its results. “To intro- 
duce,” says a writer, “ and — a taste for elegant literature, 
to paint virtue in her most alluring form, to inculcate attention 
to the decencies, proprieties, and minuter graces of domestic 
life, and to dissipate by well turned ridicule and humor, those 
fashionable follies and lighter shades of vice, which, though ap- 
parently trivial, undermine the foundations of our happiness,— 
form the legitimate objects of a periodical paper.” 
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The essayists of Queen Anne’s reign, to whom we shall at 
present confine ourselves, found an ample field for their labors. 
So far as pertained to literature, gl of morals, and refine- 
ment of taste, the morning of the eighteenth century dawned 
upon England dark and lowering. The lower classes were 
uninformed and vicious, and even in the higher and polished 
circles of the metropolis, learning was in little repute—profane- 
ness and sensuality universally prevailed. 

It was the aim of Steele and his coadjutors to correct these 
errors, to “recover their countrymen out of the desperate state 
of vice and folly into which the age had fallen.” Their object 
was in the highest degree commendable, their success signally 
glorious and complete. 

Steele was fortunate in the aid which he secured for his noble 
enterprise. Among his co-operators were Swift, Berkely, Tick- 
ell, Hughes, Budgell, Pope. But to his connection with Addison, 
the world will ever recur with deep and lasting gratitude. 
Though their friendship commenced in early life, a trivial inci- 
dent was the immediate occasion of their union in those labors 
which have immortalized their names, and left a rich bequest 
to the world. 

The Tattler, the first periodical work projected by Steele, re- 
ceived its title, as he tells us, “in honor of the fair sex.” With 
exquisite humor, under the assumed character of Sir Isaac Bick- 
erstafl, he exposes the faults and follies of his fair readers, 
while he endeavors, by every ennobling motive, to allure back 
wanderers of both sexes to the paths of purity and virtue. He 
strips the mask from fashionable life, and discloses its hypocrisy, 
its numberless vanities and foibles. Occasionally his essays 
assume the form of sublime treatises on morality and religion. 
He speaks in the “character of an old man, a ‘philosopher, a 
humorist, an astrologer, and a Censor, io allure his readers 
with the variety of his subjects, and insinuate the weight of 
reason, with the agreeableness of wit.” His general purpose 
is to“ recommend truth, innocence, honor, and virtue, as the 
chief ornaments of life.” 

The Tattler was followed by the Spectator, the most finished 
model of a ay ee paper that has ever appeared. In this 
work, also, the female world receives a prominent share of no- 
tice. “I shall endeavor,” says the Spectator, “to point out all 
those imperfections that are the blemishes, as well as those vir- 
tues which are the embellishments, of the sex.” ‘To this work, 
the cause of literature and of morals was greatly indebted. Its 
authors first disclosed the compass and melody of the English 
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language, and explored as pioneers, the provinces of criticism 
and taste. With the completion of the seventh volume, the 
publication of the Spectator was for a time suspended, and the 
Guardian commenced by Steele. Under the guise of Guardian 
to the Lizard family, he introduces to his readers a social group, 
whose “ cares, passions, interests, and diversions,” he makes the 
subject of his speculations. With masterly discrimination and 
skill, he sketches its various characters, from the widow “ beyond 
the shining bloom of life, yet much esteemed, much visited, and 
generally admired,” down to the “ Sparkier,” as he styles the 
youngest of its fair members, “the very quintescence of good 
nature and generosity,” in whom were apparent “the seeds, 
nay, the blossom” of every good quality which adorns human 
nature. While in a vein of genuine humor, he ridicules all ex- 
travagance in dress, the fashionable faults and follies of the times, 
as shadowed forth in the household under his charge, he imparts 
instruction and advice with the wisdom and dignity of a sage. 
Thus this family circle served as a mirror to reflect the follies 
of the day, and to exhibit the nobler qualities and finer traits of 
an estimable and symmetrical character. He recommends the 
pursuit of knowledge, particularly in its higher departments ; 
urging those “in the flower of their youth, to labor at those 
accomplishments which may set off their persons when their 
bloom is gone.” He paints in glowing colors the garniture ot 
nature, and the salutary influence which a contemplation of her 
lovelier and grander features exerts upon the ee | 

Like the Spectator, he entertains and instructs us with sub- 
lime discourses on the immortality of the soul. “ There is not 
any property or circumstance of my being,” he exclaims, “ that I 
contemplate with more joy than my immortality.” Never does 
he rise to loftier eloquence, than when marshaling proofs on this 
favorite topic, from reason and the light of nature; or when 
expressing the consolation which he receives when he “looks 
into his own soul, and beholds those perfections which testify 
her divine original, and lead him into some knowledge of her 
everlasting archetype.” 

In this rapid sketch, we have endeavored to exhibit the gen- 
eral scope and merits of the Tattler, the Spectator, and the 
Guardian. We propose now to speak more particularly of 
their originators and chief authors. Steele’s inferiority to Ad- 
dison is indeed apparent; yet we would not do him the injustice 
to adopt his own frank avowal, that he was “undone by his 
auxiliary.” 

Though, in striking contrast to Addison, often negligent in 
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his style, he writes at times with pleasing simplicity and ele- 
nee; and deserves a rich meed of praise and gratitude for 
is disinterested labors in the cause of learning and morals. 

But we pass to his illustrious friend and auxiliary. The pleas- 
ing flow and the syren melody of his style, have thrown a 
charm around the writings of Addison, which will ever endear 
them to the man of taste. They may be compared to an instru- 
ment played to the full compass of its music. When he strikes 
the chord of humor and fancy, his strains fall on the ear like 
the fairy tones of the Aolian harp; when he sweeps the strings 
to lottier themes, they resemble the overpowering harmony of 
the organ’s choral swell. The allegories and Eastern fables 
which diversify his pages, “like so many tracks of light, make 
every thing about them clear and beautiful ;” as when he illus- 
trates the reward of humility, by the following Persian tale : 

“A drop of water falls into the sea—lost amid the immensity 
of the fluid matter which surrounds it, it laments its own insig- 
nificance and worthlessness—the very least of the works of God— 
an oyster swallows it in the midst of its soliloguy—it gradually 
ripens into a pearl, falls into the hands of a diver, and at last 
sparkles as the famous pearl in the top of the Persian diadem.” 

Previous to Addison's criticism in the Spectator on Paradise 
Lost, Milton was little read or admired. “ Vitiated taste, gen- 
eral ignorance, and political prejudice,” we are told, were sink- 
ing into oblivion his divine poem, “ when Addison stepped forth 
to bind the laurel” on the brow of the immortal bard. His 
countrymen, in common with the rest of the world, could bow 
in adoration at the shrine of Homer and Virgil, and it was 
Addison's aim to convince them that England could boast a 
poet, the rival, if not the superior, of the ancient masters of epic 
song. 

The question how far this effort of Addison’s is to be regarded 
as a profound philosophical criticism, we shall not stop to dis- 
cuss. We leave to those who delight to detract from his repu- 
tation, all the gratification and honor which their superior pene- 
tration may confer. It is sufficient for us that he attained the 
praiseworthy end which he proposed ; that his papers have re- 
ceived the commendation of eminent critics; and that the mod- 
ern reader finds them an agreeable companion, to point out the 
poet’s richer gems. The essays in the Spectator on the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, like the criticism on Milton, have been 
rancorously assailed. We do not deny that time and experience 
may have detected errors in these productions, yet for original- 
ity, and for the ability and beauty with which the subjects are 
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discussed, the — on the pleasures of the imagination possess 
superior merit, and are read with pleasure and profit. We often 
hear it remarked of Addison, that he is to be regarded as an 
elegant, not as a forcible writer. It was, however, the testimony 
of Dr. Young, that with all his beauty and grace on interesting 
and important subjects, no contemporary of Addison's wrote 
with superior, if with equal weight. Of many passages illustra- 
tive of his frequent union of elegance with nervous energy and 
strength, we select the following, in which he is speaking of 
Him who knows all the ways of affecting the imagination : 

“He can excite images in the mind without the help of words, 
and make scenes rise up before us and seem present to the eye, 
without the assistance of bodies or exterior objects. He can 
transport the imagination with such beautiful and glorious 
visions as cannot possibly enter into our present conceptions, or 
haunt it with such ghastly spectres and apparitions as would 
make us hope for annihilation and think existence no better than 
a curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or torture the 
soul, through this single faculty,as might suffice to make the whole 
heaven or hell of any finite being.” 

But a few isolated passages can impart no adequate idea of 
the literary excellence of the chief author of the Spectator. 
Addison, to be appreciated and admired, must be read. It may 
seem superfluous to recommend writers so universally esteemed, 
yet we fear that the early British essayists are far from receiv- 
ing, at the present day, that attention which they deserve. 

hile the dabves of the private library are burdened with 
works of fiction and romance, how rarely do they contain the 
volumes of Addison and Steele. It has been computed that 
one fifth of the books published in this country are novels and 
tales. He would merit the title of public benefactor, who should 
turn back this polluting stream and purify the fountain of the 
national taste. In the reign of Queen Anne, a far more ardu- 
ous labor was undertaken and gloriously consummated by Ad- 
dison and Steele. They, though dead, still speak. Only let 
their voice be heard. Let the proud and vain view themselves 
in the mirror which these writers hold before them. 

Let the devotee to sensual pleasure look upon vice as sketched 
by these limners, in her loathsome and frightful mein. Let all 
who would be versed in the secret springs of human conduct, 
study the “ Raphael of Essayists.” 

Addison, like Raphael, stands at the head of his art. The 
same originality and chasteness of design—the same grace, del- 
icacy of expression, and richness of coloring, which character- 
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ize the works of the latter, mark his sketches of life. The no- 
blest achievement of Raphael, is “ The Mystery of the Trans- 
figuration ;” and the master touches in that divine performance, 
are the celestial glory which encircles the Savior, and the severe 
and god-like majesty enthroned upon his brow. So we may 
consider the sublimest efforts of Addison those in which he 
seeks to embody his exalted conceptions of the Supreme Being, 
veiled even from angel-cye, amid the splendors of his eternal 
throne. 

We have thus far spoken of Addison simply as a writer. But 
we should do injustice to our feelings and his memory, were we 
to close here. Addison was a Christian. A deep and uniform 
principle of piety brightened his course through life, and gilded 
with a heavenly radiance his closing hours. The most memo- 
rable words which fell from his lips were his last: “See in 
what peace a Christian can die.” 

His ashes repose in Westminster Abbey, the mausoleum of 
England's illustrious dead. And should we ever be permitted 
to pace those gloomy mansions, we would pass by the “ storied 
urn,” the “gothic sculpture,” and “ armorial bearings,” which 
emblazon the sepulchres of the hero and the prince, to stand by 
the tomb of Addison ; for 


** Ne'er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 
He taught us how to live ; and (oh! too high 
The price tor knowledge) taught us how to die.” 


We would recall his own reflections, when wont to withdraw 
from “the more gay and delightful” walks of nature, to con- 
— her “in these her deep and solemn scenes.” 

“When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me. When I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire goes out. When I meet the grief of 

arents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion. 
hen I see the tombs of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow. 
When I see kings lying by those who deposed them, when I 
consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men who 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and 
debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some who died yesterday, and some six hundred years 
ago, | consider that t day, when we shall all of us be con- 
temporaries, and make our appearance together.” 
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Addison, it must be acknowledged, had faults as a writer, 
and failings asa man. But these were trivial, compared with 
his excellencies and virtues. As his literary reputation has 
been maliciously assailed, so his moral character has been wan- 
tonly traduced ; though his detractors have never been able to 
tarnish the lustre either of his genius or his name. E. 


REBECCA. 


**My father’s child ? 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 


lam not to his manners.” 


Tur human character is made up of inconsistencies—no one 
of which is more palpable, than that inherent regard, which 
every one has, for virtue and loveliness, although they care not 
to cultivate the same exalted traits in their own characters. It 
matters not in whom these traits are found—whether in the rich 
or poor, the bond or free-—every honorable mind will render the 
homage due to their superior nature. Rarely, indeed, are they 
to be found among the crowds of the busy world, rarely among 
the high born and wealthy, where pride and arrogance too often 
usurp the places which the nobler feelings of our nature ought 
to occupy. Oftener, far, they are discovered among the lowly 
and the poor, the despised and oppressed, where there is a 
keener sensitiveness to virtue and honor, than finds admission 
to the breasts of the pampered and the proud. The splendor 
of rank and title, and the dazzling glitter of wealth, if it does 
not entirely conceal, at least throws a veil over the faults and 
immoralities of the noble and the rich. But divest the lowly of 
virtue, and their greatest treasure, their only hope and consola- 
tion, are for ever lost. 

It is not, however, in real life, but in imagination, that we 
must search for a perfect exemplification of virtue. For, in the 
latter, it can be entirely separated from those thousand influ- 
ences, which, in real life, either singly or combined, are con- 
stantly exerted for its destruction. 

Hence, from time immemorial, it had been the highest aim of 
the poet and novelist, to produce a character combining perfect 
virtue with surpassing beauty, but in vain. Not one, even in the 


loftiest flights of imagination, had conceived of such an embodi- 
VOL. vit. 33 
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ment, till the brilliant genius of Scott gave to the world its love- 
liest conception, the Jewess Rebecca. 

Long ere this, Shakspeare, the great master of human nature, 
had exhibited, in the person of his Shylock, the worst and most 
repulsive features of the Jewish character, — he had, in 
some degree, atoned for the faults of the father, by the virtue 
and loveliness of the daughter, “the gentle Jessica.” But it 
was lett to Seott to show, that though the Jew was despised and 
oppressed, the hiss and reproach of the world, the victim of an 
inevitable destiny, he was yet human, and could exercise the 
human feelings of gratitude and liberality ; and that the Jewess, 
though frowned upon and scorned by the Christian maiden, 
could, nevertheless, be noble, high-spirited, and virtuous, nay, 
more, if necessary, die, rather than submit to shame. 

It is extremely difficult to decide, in what circumstance, or 
under the influence of what feelings, the character of Rebecca 
is worthy of the most admiration. For, whenever she is intro- 
duced by the author, so constantly does he keep in view his ob- 
ject, that all her actions and words are perfectly consistent with 
the most exalted principles of virtue. He represents her as 
conscious of the detestation and seorn, with which all her un- 
happy race were regarded, and consequently aid not consider 
her personal charms alone a suflicient guarantee of satety from 
theirexhibition; but united with them those soft and conciliating 
giaces, which all of her sex know so well how to assume or lay 
aside, When oecasion requires. She makes her first appearance 
at the tournament, where she is exposed to the licentious gaze 
and ribald jests of Prince John and his companions, and the 
still coarser jokes of Saxon and Norman peasants. She clings, 
like a frightened fawn, to the protection of her father, who is 
vainly endeavoring to procure a place for his lovely daughter, 
among those who styled themselves the flowers of courtesy. 
Her retiring modesty, and the evident pain which her situation 
caused her, at length dispelled the rancor of hatred, and gained 
for her what neither the threats of the Prince, nor the yellow 
zechins of Isaac, could obtain. The beauty of her form and 
features struck the spectators with surprise and admiration, to 
such a degree, indeed, that it was only in compliance with the 
solicitations and remonstrances of his followers, that the Prince 
was diverted from his purpose of naming her, at once, as the 
queen of love and beauty. 

We will pass over some intermediate scenes, unimportant in 
themselves, but investing the character of Rebecca with in- 
creasing interest, and refer to one, where she appears under 
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circumstances peculiarly interesting. Her care and protection 
of the wounded Ivanhoe, exhibiting gratitude and disinterested 
benevolence, so unusual to one of her nation, though fraught 
with the destruction of the peace and happiness of her life, 
wrings a reluctant tribute of admiration from the hardest heart. 
Here arose that passion, which was afterwards to rankle, like a 
barbed arrow, amid the life-strings of her heart—to dim the 
flashes of her raven eye—to blanch the richness of her ruddy 
cheek, and forever deprive her of the exercise of those warm 
and tender affections, peculiar to the union of heart with heart. 
Insensible to the kindliest feelings of our nature, must be the 
heart which can follow the beautiful Rebecea through the vari- 
ous scenes into which she is introduced, fiction though it be, 
without sympathizing deeply in her trials and misfortunes, and 
feeling the warm blood of shame and indignation tingling the 
cheek, at the fanatic bigotry of those who mis-styled themselves 
Christians, and at the worse than brutal conduct of those who 
arrogated to themselves the titles of courteous and chivalrous, 
towards this helpless, forlorn, yet lovely daughter of wretched 
Israel. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the course of the romance, does the 
character of Rebecea appear in so brilliant colors, or elicit 
more admiration, than in the scene which takes place between 
her and the fierce Templar, in the castle of Front-de-Baeut. In 
his animated description of that scene, the gifted author would 
seem to have overstepped the bounds of nature and probability, 
did not the history of the past aflord several examples of as 
fearless intrepidity on the part of females, though few or none 
for the same noble motive. And, indeed, it seems hardly credi- 
ble, that one so young, so lovely, and so tender, one over whom 
a father’s and a mother’s watehtul care had been exercised, 
“lest the winds of heaven should visit her gentle face too 
roughly,” should be capable of such an high-souled sense of honor, 
and of such fearlessness in preserving it, as she is represented 
to have manifested on that occasion. It is a matter of no small 
difficulty to decide which is worthy of the more admiration, 
the moral courage and fortitude of the Jewess, or their eflect on 
her persecutor. Behold her perched upon the summit of the 
lofty battlement, “ blessing her God, and him who reared the 
dizzy tower so high, that naught could fall from it and live,” 
willing “ rather to trust her soul with God, than her honor with 
the Templar ;” and then look upon the haughty Knight, but the 
moment before secure of his trembling prey, and already, in an- 
ticipation, rioting in her ravished charms, now stooping to en- 
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treaty and remonstrance, and trembling for the safety of her 
whom he would have deprived of honor, for the preservation of 
which she now dared to peril her young life. Yes, the proudest 
Knight in Christendom, the best lance of the Templars, who 
never had bended the knee, or deigned to ask a favor from a 
fellow mortal, now stooped his soul, uncurled the haughty lip, 
and framed his accents to entreaty, to a lowly and despised 
daughter of a hated race. The exhibition of so much unyield- 
ing virtue and heroism, unsteeled a breast “long unused to the 
melting mood,” and barred against the better feelings of a man. 
That passion for her, which had originated in brutal lust, was 
now to assume a nobler name ; and a whom he had destined 
for the slave of his desires, was to become the mistress, and 
hold him in fetters which he could not sever. It is in this re- 
spect that virtue usually achieves her noblest triumphs. When 
lust and crime, unable to endure the brightness of its exhibi- 
tion, shrink abashed from its presence. It was thus with Bois 
Guilbert ; the flush of shame tinged his swarthy cheek—the bet- 
ter feelings of his nature, long smothered under the weight of 
fierce passion and insatiable ambition, predominated, and he 
felt humbled, stricken, beneath the eye of her, whom but a mo- 
ment before he would have reft of her brightest ornament, and 
then cast her, like a loathsome weed, upon the world, upon 
which men might trample with impunity. Under the influence 
of better feelings, he now looked upon that slight and fragile 
form, standing proudly erect, on the giddy edge of the lofty 
tower, where a single step, the least tremor, would have been 
certain death, as something more than human. As she stood, 
with uplifted hands, flashing eye, and scornful lip, her raven 
tresses streaming in the wind, while the drapery of her eastern 
costume wound in graceful folds about her youthful form, he 
viewed her no longer as his victim, but as one absolutely neces- 
sary to hisexistence. All meaner feelings were merged in those 
of admiration of her fortitude, and joy for having found one 
possessing a courage as indomitable as his own. And to this 
alteration in his feelings and sentiments towards her, all the 
subsequent sufferings of Rebecca are to be attributed, as well 
as his own sudden and untimely fate. 

It would have been better, perhaps, for Rebecca, had her in- 
terview with the Templar been of somewhat longer duration. 
For, by its abrupt termination, she was called to a scene of a 
far more pleasing nature, yet whose remote consequences were 
fraught with more of pain and anguish, than the conduct of her 
licentious oppressor could possibly have inflicted upon her. She 
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was called to watch by the side of the wounded Knight of Ivan- 
hoe, where that spark which gratitude and kindness had been in- 
strumental in implanting in her breast, was fanned to a flame, 
so bright and fierce as to consume every thought of self, and 
leave only those of warm and ardent love. But of this, anon. 
The last scenes in which Rebecca is introduced, are of the 
deepest interest, and the reader finds his mind wrought up to a 
high pitch of excitement, by the alternate feelings of indigna- 
tion and pity—of indignation against the bigoted Beaumonoir, 
whose iceman, though high wrought, and to the modern 
somewhat unnatural, is nevertheless not all a fiction, and against 
her ruthless oppressor, Bois Guilbert, and of pity for the gentle 
sufferer. The tact of her being within the interdicted limits of a 
Preceptory of the Temple, and that, too, by means of force, when 
it should have secured for her the pity and protection of the 
Grand Master, served him for a vile pretext to arraign one so 
young, so beautiful, as guilty of foul crime. And why? For- 
sooth, because a Jewess and a stranger, she had extended the 
hand of charity, and applied the balm of healing to the desti- 
tute and wounded Christian. Was this the chivalry, this the 
courtesy of vaunted Knighthood’? Was this the gallantry of 
the age, which boasted its high regard for virtue and loveliness / 
Was it meet, thus to crush the spirit of one so tender, to con- 
sign to the flames one so young and beautiful, because she was 
a Jewess and unfriended! So thought her persecutors; but 
their diabolical intentions were foiled of their object, by means 
against which they could make but slight resistance. The God 
of her fathers, in whom she had placed her unwavering confi- 
dence, appeared for her deliverance. The wounded Ivanhoe, 
who owed his life to her kind care, rushed with the speed of the 
wind to peril it again in her defense. But the prey was snatched 
from his grasp, just as he was reaching forth to seize it. The 
Templar died by the “judgment of God.” The sympathetic 
reader, however, almost wishes that the event could have been 
otherwise, that the heroic Richard could have arrived before 
his more ardent friend, and made the Templar feel the weight 
of that redoubted arm, which never struck in vain. The issue 
is, however, happy, as it should be, and such an one as none 
knew better how to produce than Sir Walter Scott. 
Throughout all these agitating scenes, the accusation—the 
trial—the interviews with her oppressor—the lists where her 
innocence was to be established, or death to be met, the char- 
acter of Rebecca is maintained and carried out with a faithful- 
ness and consistency almost miraculous. The courage with 
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which she repulses the renewed addresses of Bois Guilbert, and 
her fortitude in rejecting his specious proposals—her keen sense 
of wrong, and virtuous indignation in repelling the foul charge 
alledged against her—her meek submission to the cruel sentence 
of her fanatical judge—her unflinching confidence in God, that 
he would assuredly raise her up a champion and assert her 
innocence—and finally, the firmness, almost amounting to in- 
difference, with which she viewed the horrid preparations made 
for her death, invest the beautiful Jewess with a dignity and 
sublimity of character more than mortal, and the perusal of 
which, leaves an impression upon the mind, that time alone 
‘an eradicate. 

During the confusion which naturally attended the various 
political movements which immediately followed these events, 
the author has skillfully withdrawn Rebecca, without diminish- 
ing the interest of the tale, or impairing the natural order and 
course of events. Indeed, in this he has given another proof 
of that consummate skill with which he drew his characters, 
and brought them unconsciously, as it were, to the accomplish- 
ment of the single object he has constantly kept in view. He 
never permits his scenes or characters to pall upon us. We 
never grow weary of any one of them, but when, in the course 
of the narrative, they are necessarily withdrawn, we regret 
their absence, and wait anxiously for their re-appearance. And 
when least expected, they again appear in far more interesting 
circumstances than they left. It is this that constitutes the chief 
beauty of Sir Walter Scott’s characters. The constantly in- 
creasing interest which he weaves into the tale and throws 
around each character, takes captive the mind of the reader, 
and leads him to expect a denouement proportionably beautiful 
and interesting. And he is never disappointed, unless agreeably 
so. Itis thus in the present instance. Her innocence estab- 
lished, and herself returned to her father and his people—the 
gallant Richard again seated on his throne—Wilfred reconciled 
to his father, and united to her to whom trom youth his heart 
= unceasing homage, it would scarcely be expected that 
the Jewess could again be introduced, so as to impart any ad- 
ditional interest to the narrative. But just as it appears about 
to terminate, Rebecca returns, and passes through a scene, 
which, for interest and depth of feeling, surpasses all that pre- 
cede, 

The persecutions to which himself and daughter were sub- 
jected, and the insecurity attending his life and wealth, at length 
induced the old Jew to purchase, in another land, and from the 
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heathen Moslem, that security, which neither wealth nor en- 
treaty could obtain from the more barbarous Christian. About 
to bid a final adieu to the land where she had endured such 
strange vicissitudes, and around which, also, clustered the pleas- 
antest associations of her lite, one sweet, yet melancholy duty re- 
mained to Rebecea. She would thank her noble deliverer, and 
impart to him some token, which should testify her own grati- 
tude, and at the same time serve as a memorial when she should 
be far away. With this object was also united another, so pe- 
culiar to her gentle sex. She would behold the beautiful Rom- 
na, of whose charms fame had so loudly spoken, and converse 
with her, who held that place in the heart and by the side of 
Ivanhoe, which she would fain have occupied herself. When 
introduced into the presence of the fair descendant of Alfred, 
though no word declares directly her passion for Wilfred, yet 
the trembling accents—the suppressed emotion, denoting the 
“pangs that rent her heart in twain’—the mournfulness of her 
manner, and her proposed relinquishment of the world, all too 
clearly revealed that crushing of hope and brokenness of heart, 
arising from the consciousness of unrequited affection. She 
entered but to bear her gift, say farewell, and then depart, fear- 
ful lest her weakness should betray her to the indulgence of 
emotions which she would gladly have suppressed, though the 
life-strings of her heart had sundered in the effort. But she 
yet remained, as though unwilling to tear herself forever from 
a spot, hallowed as the home of her first, her only love. And 
as she lingered, visions of the past rose involunt: urily before her 
mind, with all the vividness of present reality. The lists at 
— sick chamber at Torquilstone—the dreadful scenes 

t Templestowe, rushed upon her mind, and the recollection 
os ned the fountains of her eyes. By a desperate effort she 
recovered her self-possession sutlicie tly to bid the lady of Ivan- 
hoe farewell, and to withdraw herself from scenes, where ever 
object served but to augment her pain, and remind her of the 
utter desolation of all her youthful hopes and affections. 

In the character of Rebecca, we have depicted, by the hand 
of a master, that noblest ornament of the female, virtue in its 
highest degree. And probably no author has ever accomplished 
more for raising the standard of virtue in the female character, 
and towards softening down the asperity of that feeling, with 
which the unhappy Israelite is regarded, even to this day. None 

‘an study this character but to admire and love it, and none can 
admire it but to regard her lowly race with feelings of com- 
passionate interest. In this manner, Scott, by this his chef- 
d’euvre, has been the cause of more positive good, than usually 
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falls to the lot of the mere novelist. And it ill becomes those 
who have arrogated to themselves the business of censors of 
public morals, to lay the rude hand of prejudice on a character 
so faultless as this. They may assail it as a fiction, and as one 
calculated to raise false emotions in the human heart, but their 
assaults will recoil with ten fold force upon themselves. For the 
character of Rebecca is natural, and being so, will ever hold a 
high place in the estimation of the lovers of the beautiful and 
the great, long after thousands of the ephemeral works of the 
day, on which they have placed their seal of approval, shall 
have been consigned to merited oblivion. W. 


THE THUNDER-CLOUD, 
A POETICAL ADVENTURE. 


| rromisep a lady to write her a poem, 
And that on a thunder-cloud black as my hat, 

But I'm sure she could never once think of unposing 
A task that would level Parnassus all flat. 


For I could ne'er mount to those cloud-rolling heights, 
Nor stretch on the pimons of fancy away, 

But should have to resort to my spade and pick-axe, 
And drive at the old mountain as potters would clay ! 


But * poeta non fit”—he is not a fit poet, 

Who breaks his engagements with one of the fair, 
Or refuses to venture the heights of Parnassus, 

And catch the sweet music of stars that are there. 


Then away to the thunder-cloud rolling on high, 
And bellowing loud in its impotent wrath, 

While the God of the tempest is sweeping the sky, 
And directing the storm in its desolate path. 


Ah! now I am borne in my pinionless flight, 
And the lightnings are round in their fiery play, 

Far onward | sweep through their storm-cleaving height, 
To the bosom of light and the regions of day. 


But hold! I remember of genius ‘tis said, 

It goes up in a rocket—comes down in a stick, 
Yet alas! the attraction of earth I have fled, 

And now bound for the moon, am a gone /unatic ! 





WORDSWORTH. 


WORDSWORTH. 
* The still, sad music of humanity.” 


Tue present century has witnessed the introduction of a new 
school of poetry in England. Cowper, Thomson, Byron, and 
Hemans, have successively disappeared from the stage, and with 
them the style of poetry which they originated, and in turn 
adopted. ‘The mantle of their genius has fallen on other, and 
not less worthy successors. Three individuals at foe share 
the empire of poetic mind in England—Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, or, as they are more commonly called, the Lake 
Poets; to these we may also add Shelley, whose writings, though 
less popular in their nature, still exert an important influence on 
the character of European mind. Their poetry may be char- 
acterized, in one word, as that of the refined philosophic mind, 
Eschewing, on the one hand, the beaten track of poesy, and on 
the other the dogmas of the schools, they have struck out for 
themselves a new path in song, and have erected a system, 
which, though not complete, perhaps, in all its parts, deserves 
alike the attention of the scholar, the enthusiast, and philan- 
thropist. 

Our object at present, however, is not so much to speak of 
the character of the Lake School in general, as of one or two 
individuals connected with that school. At present, we name 
Wordsworth, not only on account of his own intrinsic merit, 
but as affording the most favorable example of the school in 
question. Far removed from the extravagant materialism of 
Southey on the one hand, and the abstract spirituality of Cole- 
ridge on the other, he occupies a position midway between the 
two, partaking at once of the merits and defects of both. 

There is, perhaps, no poet of the present age, whose writings 
are less appreciated, because less understood, than W ordsworth. 
This may be owing in part to the character of the man, in part 
also to the peculiar characteristics of his style, as admitting of 
little variety or elegance of e xpre ssion; for ourselves, however, 
we are inclined to attribute it to the peculiar nature of his 
poetic theory, as precluding at once the popular success above 
mentioned. And here, as we are upon the subject, we may as 
well at once give our ideas in respect to poets and poetry. 
Theory, in any thing, is disagreeable enough—in poetry it is 
peculiarly odious. We are accustomed to consider poetry as 
the outflowing of the human heart—the language of nature and 
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passion, and are at once shocked at the idea of method or re- 
straint. When, therefore, a poet speaks of theory, as applied 
to poetry and poetic composition, our minds naturally revert to 
the springs and wires which regulate the action of the machine. 
True, poetry at best is an illusion ; but what satisfaction would 
it be to an audience, convulsed with emotion by the representa- 
tion of Hamlet or Lear, to be told that it was only an artificial 
performance ! And how would the plaintive accents of Tasso, 
or the “sweet sonnets of Petrarch,” affect our minds, did we 
know that these last were only got up for the occasion? Nay, 
more, how must the poetical effusions of Wordsworth himself 
appear, distributed into poems of the fancy, the affections, and 
the imagination ’ 

To return to Wordsworth’s Poetic Theory. He contends, in 
general, that the language of prose and poetry are the same; 
and still further, “that a proper poctic diction is a language 
taken from the mouths of men in general, in their natural con- 
versation, under the influence of natural feelings.” And first, 
as respects the first statement, viz. that the language of prose 
and poetry are the same. Is this so? we ask. We have been 
accustomed to consider prose and poetry as two distinct ele- 
ments—the one the language of the understanding, the other 
that of the passions, and as such, not to be blended in their cha- 
racter, Nay, more, we go still farther, and recognize in the 
constitution of each individual, a prosaic or poetic organiza- 
tion, which being primitive in its character, informs and directs 
the whole being. True; and so also may our poet in the pres- 
ent instance. Wherein, then, we again ask, since the elements 
themselves are thus distinct, consists the propriety of transfer- 
ring the /anguage of the one to the other? Has prose in itself 
no language! Is it the stagnant pool of thought? Nay, more, 
has poetry no language? Is it the mute eloquence of the soul? 
We cannot believe it. Sublime feelings must naturally clothe 
themselves in sublime language, and the language of poetry, as 
the expression of those feelings, must be in like manner sublime. 

Again: “a proper poetic diction is a language taken from the 
mouths of men in general, in their natural conversation, under 
the influence of natural feelings.” Our remarks on this point 
must be necessarily brief. The error, we conceive, lies here— 
not in adopting the language of natural feeling as a proper po- 
etic diction, but in supposing every feeling of the mind to be 
essentially poetic. The truth is, there is a great deal of prose 
in our existence—actions which will not admit of any degree of 
coloring, and such cannot be dignified by any poetic diction. 
In the present instance, the writings of ordsworth, we find 
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many passages of this nature, purporting to be poetry, which 
are in fact nothing but sheer prose, and no coloring of the im- 
agination can render them otherwise. But, again, why the lan- 
guage of “men in general?” Is there, then, no difference be- 
tween the educated and the uneducated mind’? And may not 
the language of the one be preferable to that of the other? As 
Coleridye truly remarks, “the language of Milton is more that 
of real life than the language of a cottager.” But we forbear. 
Coleridge, in his Biographia Literaria, has treated this subject 
more ably in a few words than could be done in a thousand. 

There is one fact which cannot fail to strike the mind forei- 
bly, in perusing the writings of Wordsworth, viz. that we seem 
to perceive, as it were, a revival of the old English poesy—the 
age of Chaucer and Sydney and Spenser. Not, indeed, that 
we behold the same form of the poetic spirit as existed in that 
age, but rather its reproduction, under a different form, in the 
pages of our poet. And no wonder, for Wordsworth himself 
drank deeply of that fount, and ever delighted to acknowledge 
his obligations to the old English poesy. Nay, more, under- 
neath this cause lies hidden another, and deeper one, relating 
to the progress of poetry itself. The poetry of these ages was 
essentially one and the same—the only difference lay in the 
character of its manifestation. The poetry of Chaucer was 
rude and unpolishec, adapted to the character of the age in 
which he lived—that of Wordsworth, on the other hand, pol- 
ished and refined, fitted to the refinement of a succeeding age. 
The former dealt chiefly in erternals, the latter in internals; yet 
both described the life of poetry. In short, the change, if such 
there was, was less accidental, than an essential part of the 
progress of poetry itself. And Wordsworth, in modeling his 
own upon the old English poesy, was instrumental in effecting 
that change. 

It isa remark of Madame De Stael, that “of all the arts, 
Poetry is that which borders most closely on the province of 
reasoning.” The power of influencing the passions, of sway- 
ing the sensibilities of the soul, by the exhibition of human 
feeling, which characterizes the poet, is such only as can be- 
long to the philosopher, who has analyzed deeply the charac- 
ter of the human heart, and the motives by which it is influ- 
enced to action. Thus, also, in the present instance. The phi- 
losophy of Wordsworth is so intimately connected with his po- 
etry, that a separation of either would be fatal. We have said 
the philosophy of Wordsworth—such is it, in the strict sense 
of the term. In this respect does he differ materially from Cole- 
ridge, whose philosophy too often rises into transcendentalism, 
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and carries him beyond the bounds of the material, into the 
purely spiritual—the last emphatically his peculiar element. No 
one, indeed, who has perused attentively the writings of Cole- 
ridge, more particularly his Table Talk, and drank deeply of 
his spirit, can fail to perceive the entire spirituality of the man, 
as above mentioned. We feel, as it were, elevated to a higher 
region—to stand even on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
can hardly persuade ourselves that the spot on which we stand 
is not “holy ground.” Not so with Wordsworth. 


“ Standing on earth, nor rapt above the pole, 


More safe he sang with mortal voice.” 


He is indeed spiritual, but his is a lowlier creed—the spiritu- 
alized essence of humanity. Man—his origin and destiny— 
life, death, and immortality—such are the subjects on which he 
delights to employ his Muse, and pour forth the resources of his 
own mind. And no philosopher has ever plunged deeper into 
the mysteries of our nature, than has Wordsworth, in seeking 
to unweave this tangled web of our existence, and to trace to 
their source the hidden windings of the soul. He saw, as who 
may not, in the constitution of man’s being, and its relation to 
other beings, matter to stir the deepest sympathies of the soul, 
and to rouse to action the noblest faculties of the mind within 
us. Listen to his own expressive language : 


** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy !” 
* * * * * * . 


Hence, emphatically, in many instances, the power of his poetry 
over the mind—he has but to touch the chord, and the vibrations 
are felt from heart to heart. 

Again: Wordsworth is eminently a reflective poet. By this 
we do not mean contemplation simply, but reflection—the power 
of turning the mind in, as it were, upon itself, and of inspecting 
its own operations. Coleridge may indeed possess a large share 
of this attribute, but in him reflection becomes abstraction, and 
the sober deductions of reason the vagaries of a wild, transcen- 


dental philosophy. Indeed, Coleridge may be said to have lived 
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in a world of his own, whose denizens are not men of flesh and 
blood, but passions, desires, and feelings, embodied in substan- 
tial forms of existence. It is obvious, that with such a mind, 
the material, as such, can have little to do, the only laws it re- 
cognizes being those of mind itself—its only Deity, pure intel- 
lect. Not so with Wordsworth. To him the erternal is ever 
the image of the internal—and if he looks upon the life of na- 
ture without, it is only as shadowing forth the deeper life with- 
in. To a mind thus constituted, every object in nature or art, 
can afford material for thought and reflection—a flower, a leaf, 
nay, even a pebble, can draw from their hidden source, 
* Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.” 
Nay, more, 
* Tt sees in life, 

A nobler life—in matter softer tints, 

In mind a mightier spirit, and in song 

It hears a deeper tone—a livelier echo 

Than strikes the sense of dull mortality.” 


There is something, indeed, affecting in the allusions of our 
poet to the objects of his earlier years, as instanced in his “ Po- 
ems referring to the period of childhood,” and we envy not that 
man who has so far outlived the affections of his childhood, as 
to be unable to respond to the sentiment of the poet: 


** My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So was it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And | could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Finally : Wordsworth is emphatically the Poet of Humanity 
This may be regarded as his crowning excellence. The spirit 
which animates his works, is that which of old echoed through 
the hills of Judea, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It is this which breathes in every line, pervades every sen- 
tence, and leads us to love the poet for himself. Hear it, as it 
breaks forth in the following language : 

** TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 
* Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic bend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 
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O miserable chieftain! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 

Though tallen in thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou has left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies. 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 


And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Wordsworth! well may the world call thee the Poet of Hu- 
manity. Rienzi. 


PERVERTED GENIUS. 
** Thou pure impiety and impious purity.”—Measure for Measure. 


Tnere is no servitude more abject, than that of yielding to 
an inclination to praise that, which, were we to duly heed the 
promptings of our nobler nature, we should condemn; since it 
is a triumph of fancy over reason—of passion over judgment. 
As we contemplate the productions of some stupendous genius, 
with feelings akin to adoration, we ought not to yield to the 
transport, until we are certified that these efforts of mind are 
aimed at worthy objects—that their greatness will also bear the 
test of goodness. In other words, we believe that talents ought 
to be estimated according to their application. When a person 
is heard, without restriction, extolling the splendors of some 
brilliant intellect, whose blaze is tarnished by the unhallowed 
smoke of moral debasement, it reminds one of some admirer of 
terrific nature, who stands near a volcano during its violent 
eruption, rapt with the dread magnificence of the scene beyond 
the power of fleeing from the hot flood of lava, which is show- 
efed around, and will soon overwhelm him. Since we deem 
such to be the peril of ardent lovers of the master-minds who 
form the theme of this article, perhaps our offense is venial, 
when with our clumsy hand we presume to pluck feathers from 
the wing of a muse of fire, or with awkward brush to daub the 
pencilings of gorgeous romance. 

Byron and Bulwer! through a vile prostitution of transcend- 
ant genius, a Scylla and a Charybdis in the sea of corruption ! 
The choice between them, with regard to the moral character 
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of their writings, seems, at first glance, like that between hang- 
ing and the bowstring—cither inevitable death. A comparison 
between their respective talents could not be instituted, without 
arrant injustice to the poet; but their productions are deeply 
imbued with one quality in common—a tendency to garnish 
and flatter vice, although they have pursued different routes to 
reach the same gaol, Let us endeavor to discover in what this 
difference consists. 

When we weigh the motives, which, so far as we can judge, 
have actuated each, we shall, in all probability, feel bound to 
pass the severer condemnation on the novelist. He seems like 
one who has reveled in vice, and would fain convince us that 
there are forbidden sweets, far more delicious to the appetite 
than those which are not illicit, and that if we partake we “shall 
not surely die.” Byron appears to have written as he wrote 
for the purpose of idvelaion as far as he might, his sur- 
charged spirit, from those feelings, which, if suffered to chafe 
and fret, pent up within his breast, would have driven him to 
madness. He therefore gives us a history of the course to 
which he owes his cheerless situation, and strives to prove that 
he has been egregiously wronged. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween the principles upon which Byron and Bulwer have acted, 
may be aptly illustrated by the motives of two classes of ine- 
briates. Some drink to drown care, by steeping their senses in 
the oblivious draught, while others drain the poisonous bow! for 
the love of the potion which it contains. Not that Byron wrote 
solely to relieve his mind, for it cannot be doubted that a long- 
ing for revenge on the world, for having made him an outcast, 
entered into his heart, as he seized his licentious pen. 

Bulwer is known to be a positive infidel. He deals in some- 
thing marvelously like high-handed blasphemy, in some parts of 
his works ; intimates a belief in fatality and various delusive 
theories, which, like noxious worms, are constantly bent on 
gnawing into the roots of religious truth. Byron is a confessed 
teliever in the scriptures, although he too has been guilty of 
blasphemy, and has acted contrary to his convictions. Yet, 
with all that, we are firmly assured that he possessed man 
enough to make a Christian of, had age been granted him to 
cool the fervor of an overwrought sensitiveness, and friends to 
direct him right. 

The writings of Byron are perhaps less directly dangerous 
than those of Bulwer, since the former are too high for the set- 
tled grasp of an ordinary mind, Although he gives expression 
to very many feelings with which all are more or less touched, 
he is especially for those, whose sensibilities are more exqui- 
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sitely toned than those of the multitude—who, besides their 
susceptibility to the customary emotions of the human heart, 
are awake to the nicest impressions from things more abstract 
and immaterial. He might touch the deepest, fullest chord in 
his own heart, and hear scarcely a single responsive echo from 
another. While Bulwer exerts his mightiest influence over the 
commun mind, Byron, the “ god of the soul’s deep feelings”—as 
we once heard him called in conversation—cannot be fathomed 
by the vulgar ken. The learned and highly intelligent, it is 
true, will best appreciate the excellencies of Bulwer’s style, his 
consummate address in weaving his plot, and the brilliancy of 
his genius; but it belongs to the less cultivated to be enchanted 
with the magic witchery of the narrative. As the — appren- 
tice, who had witnessed the performance of the “ Beggar's Op- 
era,” immediately expended the last shilling of his earnings in 
purchasing a pair of pistols, that he might away to the green- 
wood and gain the renown of a jovial and generous outlaw ;— 
so a person of judgment at all infirm, might, after the perusal 
of Bulwer’s novels, long to become a libertine, run riot in win- 
ning and despoiling the victims of misplaced affection, and, af- 
ter that these youthful follies had lost their zest, subside into a 
manly gravity and patriarchal discretion. From some of Bul- 
wer’s works, it does really appear as if he were laboring to 
prove, that any man may run a race of the most abandoned 
dissipation, and when cloyed become a saint. 

Byron invests his lawless heroes in all the exquisite imagery 
of true-born poesy, or in the fantastic drapery so readily sup- 
plied by a wayward imagination. By this means he fixes our 
attention almost exclusively on the persons, but Bulwer partially 
diverts our minds from the deliberate contemplation of char- 
acter, by placing his hero amid all the varieties of circumstance, 
the stirring chances of adventure, which conspire to impart its 
charm to fiction. Byron is dwelling more minutely on the 
feelings of the man, while Bulwer is roving into every bye-path 
of adventitious incident. 

In perusing the works of Byron, we are frequently constrained 
to drop the book, and admiringly contemplate the genius of him, 
who could so probe and portray the deepest emotions which 
affect the human heart. By exhibiting thrilling scenes, sus- 
pending the curiosity, and employing all the paraphernalia of 
romance, Bulwer directs our minds aside from the narrator to 
the narrative. 

The novelist, in one of his prefaces, assures us that “every 
weed in the great thoroughfare of life has its honey, which obser- 
vation may extract.” This is undeniably true; yet we cannot 
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accord him our approval, when, in pursuance of this profound 
dogma, he would administer to us the noisome weeds all sat- 
urated with venom, that we, at great risk of being poisoned, 
may enjoy the little honey which they contain! He would, 
apparently, have us plunge into the lowest de ‘pths of folly and 
degradation, for the purpose of getting the lash so applied to us 
while there, that we may be sure to avoid the like situation in 
future. This is the most idle specimen of the vindication of 
the means by the end, within our knowledge, and with equal 
absurdity he sets at defiance that excellent maxim—* prevention 
is better than cure.” Folly and vice will ever prove dangerous 
beasts to try the mettle of. 

Bulwer frequently manifests a propensity to justify glaring 
vices, by their association with distinguished virtues. That 
human character is composed of good and bad qualities—that 
none are so perfect as to be without their faults, it would be 
“worse than in vain” to deny. But the theory of the human 
soul has never yet been so far resolved into a mathematical sei- 
ence, that the above acknowle ‘dgment must be followed by this 
corollary—virtues cancel vices. While many of Byron's heroes 
possess a name like that of his own “ Corsair”— 


*Tunk’d with one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


Bulwer coutrives that his favorite characters shall have but one 
error, and then labors to show that this single imperfection, 
however great, mars not at all the symmetry of their conduct. 

Bulwer has revived a species of romances, which the more 
moral taste that characterized a certain period of the last cen- 
tury, and has more or less pervaded the present, had well 
nigh exploded. The majority of novelists, during the time 
mentioned, have been content to dally with the less dangerous 
passions of the reader’s heart—such as curiosity, adventurous- 
ness, sentimental pity, and not seldom, resentment, which the 
have generally taken care to direct where it is merited. But 
Bulwer has restored the antique, faded paintings of voluptuous 
description, and touched sensibilities, which, when once aroused, 
are not readily lulled to lethargy. It is vain to endeavor to 
palliate such a course of action, ‘by alledging that the design is 
to initiate the artless into the mysteries of villainy, in such a 
way that they may penctrate and shun them, for familiarity 
with the workings of vice, thus obtained, is at best no more 
than prudence acquired at the cost of delicacy. Though it 
may convince the reason that the proper course is to resist, yet 
it is insidiously urging the passions to yield. 
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* Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen: 
But seen too oft—tamiliar with her face— 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Although we esteem highly the spirit of the poet-philosopher 
in the above lines, yet we cannot fully agree with him in the 
sequence which he has established; to wit: “pity” follows 
“endurance ;” but are inclined to think that the two emotions 
are dependent on different causes and circumstances, and that 
here one line of separation can be drawn between Byron and 
Bulwer. The latter, by his specious attempts to gloss over and 
cancel great crimes, by compounding them with remarkable 
virtues, may lead us imperceptibly to endure vice—to survey it 
with complacency—which state of feeling is of itself without any 
intermediate step, the —— of our speedily — depravity. 
Byron, by deepening the dye of the injustice, which, as he 
strives to convince us, is heaped upon the devoted head of him, 
who has madly given passion the reins; and by picturing the 
remorse of the voluptuary with a pen dipped in the breathings 
of his own heart, awakens every morbid sensibility, and excites 
in many minds an imbecile compassion for the most abandoned 
roue. Some writer has remarked, that the feeling most akin to 
love is pity, and, deeming this to be true, the greater condem- 
nation, in this view of the respective influence of Byron and 
Bulwer, falls upon the poet. 

Thus we sce that the writings of Bulwer, by acting directly 
on the common mind, make a wide wreck of morality. Those 
of Byron, although they exert their full influence on but few, 
yet as those few are most capable of transmitting the evil to 
others, also open a channel wide and deep for the tide of cor- 
ruption. Byron is the less insidious. Bulwer strews both in- 

ress and egress of the libertine’s course with the brightest 
ee from the lap of fancy, and thus entices us to tread the 
same gay path. As a father, who would cheer his son to chiv- 
alrous deeds, does not tell him that all is secure and pleasant in 
the warrior’s life, but displays the scars which he has himself 
received in many a fearful encounter, and then enjoins upon him 
to despise such things, so does Byron set forth in the boldest relief 
the torments of a “ mind diseased,” and all the harrowing con- 
sequences of an abandoned career, and thus, as it were, dares 
us to follow him. But whoever strives to emulate either, will 
find occasion to exclaim, in the words of him, whose nurslings 
both poet and novelist have been, 

“Which way I fly is hell !” 
Luce. 





LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KR. ADAMS, A MEMBER OF THE SENIOR CLASS, WHO DIED AT BO®- 


Ton, repravuaany 21, 1542. 


On! tell us not * "tis well,” 


For cold philosophy cannot impart 
One ray of comfort to the sorrowing heart. 
The tide of grief will swell 
Within our breasts, and we must weep and mourm 


O’er one thus from our bleeding bosoms torn. 


Say not, “ He lives in heaven,” 
Nor tell us of the raptures of the blest ; 
We know he is with God, and shares that rest 
To all the righteous given. 
But this will not console us, nor to joy give birth ; 
It but reminds us of the loneliness of earth. 


“For there hath passed away 
A glory from the world,” and at the voice 
Of nature's music we may not rejoice 
As we were wont. The day, 
Which broke with such a pure and radiant light 
Upon our youthful eyes, is changed to night. 


And on our stricken souls 
A mournful silence rests, as of the grave, 
Through which a host of mournful mem'ries wave 
Their shadowy forms. But still 
So sweet the vision of the past appears, 


They seem, e’en now, half smiling through their tears 


But can ye tell me why, 
As it is wont, there comes no funeral knell 
From yonder tower, struck on the solemn bell, 
Nor heart-wrung sigh 
At parting, nor along the aisles the measured tread 
Of mourner mutely following the dead 1? 


Such sounds are wont to swell 
Upon the ear, and beat in mournful measures 
The sad music of the soul. Of pleasures 
Past and gone they tell ; 
But now their solemn sound strikes not upon the ear, 
For he tw love and memory so dear, 
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Hath breathed his soul away 
*Mid other scenes, where other hands than ours 
Must train the vine and plant the flowers 
Above his grave. Yet love 
Shall wreath his memory with thoughts more bright and fair, 
Than brightest flowers that e’er shall blossom there. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We expect to see some wry faces upon the delivery of this number of the Magazine ; 
but we are not so sleek, velvet-pawed, or hypocritical yet, as to care a farthing for what 
may be sail by those who have labored ineffectually to gain admission into our 
columns. It would seem that some individuals are still disposed to write, merely to 
fill up the Magazine. This is certainly very benevolent in them, and ought to be 
sufficient to satisfy us of the intense interest they feel in our literary welfare. We 
return our thanks, however, to those only, who have favored us with their productions. 

We would inform our young poet (7) of sixteen, that Chatterton wrote the follow- 
ing when but a boy : 

* Bee! the whyte moon sheenes onme hie ; 
Whiyterre ys mie true love's shroude ; 
Whayterre yanne the mornynge skie, 
Whzyterre yaune the evenynge cloude! 
Mie Love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys dethe bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe-tree.” 
** A Legend of Home.’ 


Some how or other, we have a vague impression that this 
is an old acquaintance of ours. 

The dry humor and gossiping familiarity of “ Scriblerus,” might be regarded as tol- 
erable, under a less imposing ttle. 

** The Sleeping Beauty” is indeed a rare piece of absurdity. We advise the author 
to examine the production of one Mr, Sheiileton, who stands immortalized in the 
Modern Dunciad. 

* A Few Fresh Shrubs from Parnassus”! Fresh, indeed! ‘ Ah, Bozzy, I smell 
you in the dark!" as Doctor Johnson said to his frend, while wading through the 
mud one night, in the streets of Auld Reikie. Such wretched gallimauiry is not to be 
played off upon us so easily, Mr. Quiz. 

* Hignaniota” would probably have met with a more favorable reception, had it not 
been tor its exeerable chirography. It is a most ridiculous affectation, and one in 
reference to which we have become perfectly intolerant of late, to indulge in a miser- 
able scrawl, especially when, as in the present instance, there are indications of supe- 
ror penmanship. 

* Sorrow tor the Dead” is respectfully declined. 

The poetry of “ F.” is in type, but has been unavoidably crowded out by articles 
previously accepted, 


* The Leap” is under consideration for our next number. 


* Love,” and other trifling matters, are dispensed with for the present. 


All communications intended for the next number, must be handed in immediately. 





